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Rent Insurance 


ARGE buildings whether occupied 


for mercantile, apartment or 
dwelling purposes bring to their own- 
ers large revenues every year. Every 
owner realizes that, should a fire oc- 
cur, his income might suddenly stop 
until he could repair or replace the 
building. 


Rent insurance offers the owner of 


a property, protection against the loss 
of that income from fire. The tenant, 
may also be protected against loss of 
the rental value of a premises. 


Credit men, watching every phase 
of financial investment should interest 
themselves in Rent and Rental Value 


Insurance in order to correctly gauge 
the safety of a financial standing. 


Any Credit Man interested in the companion lines of Fire Insurance, may secure additional 
information by addressing the company at 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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ENGTH 


QO the Strength of the first line of defense in 

time of war may rest the security of a nation. 
In time of peace as well as war there is another vital 
line of defense. Its strength protects the nation 
against financial loss due to the ravages of fire and 
other destroyers of property. 

The steadying influence of insurance helps to 
maintain credit, finances the rebuilding of destroyed 
property, replaces damaged or destroyed goods and 
generally aids the prosperity of the country. 

A policy in The Home of New York provides the 
protection of America’s Largest and Strongest Fire 
Insurance Company. 


The HOMESS2""'" NEW YORK 


STRENGTH | REPUTATION SERVICE 
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ALWAYS WRITING! 
$31,815,900-+ in Fire Losses in April 


HERE were 351 fires in April where the 
loss reached, or exceeded, $10,000. The 
above figures include no loss of less than that 
amount. Therefore, the figure shown is far 
less than the actual total of destruction. 
The largest loss recorded was One Million 
Dollars. 


What would be the situation of the owners 
of the property destroyed or damaged were 
it not for fire insurance? 


Throughout the United States and Canada, 
fire insurance money will restore this and do 


“OLD and TRIED” 


INSURANCE 


it promptly. Without it, how much of the 
property could — or would — be replaced? 
If the owners had it to do, how long would 


the ruins remain as a menace and an eyesore 
in their respective communities ? 


Fire insurance is not only a benefit to the 
policyholder—it is also a benefit to the neigh- 
borhood in which is located the damaged home 
or business building by replacing it, thus over- 
coming the undesirability of vacant and un- 
improved property. 


The blessing of insurance money is far-reaching! 


FOUNDED in 1849 


COMPANY 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


E, W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 


R. S, BUDDY, C. R. WHITEHEAD, Assistant Secretaries 


F, M. SMALLEY, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries 
R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
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HOUSEKEEPING 


OUR “BROOM PUSHERS” 
are very important to the safety 
of your plant. For, wherever 
oily waste, shavings or other rubbish 
are allowed to accumulate, the dan- 
ger of fire increases. What we term 
“Good Housekeeping” is well worth 
the attention of every plant manager. 


From such seemingly insignificant 
items as this are your insurance 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
Jhe CONTINENTAL 


rates figured. Reports go _ into 
minutest detail and rates are made to 
fit existing conditions. More often 
than not you have it in your own 
power to reduce or advance your 
premiums. 


Our inspection and rate check- 
ing service is free to our clients. 
Will you take advantage of it? 


EARMERS of IOWA 
FIDELITY-PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. 
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Is Congress Alone 
to Blame ? 


F CONGRESS is a reflection of the people, as it was 
| intended to be, made up of the men they have chosen 

to represent them at the seat of Government, we, the 
people, cannot escape the condemnation we have been 
pouring out upon them. 


If Congress has neglected the grand opportunity for 
national service which is theirs, so have the people failed to 
take seriously their opportunity for national service. Those 
whom we send to Congress are of us, are like us and take 


their cue from us. 


If WE do not see the opportunity for national service 
in a sacrificial spirit, they will see the positions to which we 
elect them as places from which to strengthen and improve 
their own positions. If the ideals upon which the Republic 
was founded mean little to us, we cannot expect our 
Congressmen to be such extraordinary men that these 


ideals will mean much to them. 


The Republic cannot stand the strain unless there be a 
growing sense of individual responsibility to it and to the 


ideals upon which it is founded. 


Phils n> 


Editor. 












The Autocar engine is 
under the seat— 


resulting in more even weight distribution; short 
wheelbase handiness; a sturdier, more compact 
chassis; engine accessible from all sides; and 
more of the total length and weight available for 


the pay load. 


The sturdy 4-cylinder Autocar 
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Distinctive Autocar 
short wheelbase handiness 


Saves time in traffic 


Permits turning without backing 
in average street 


Makes deliveries easy in seem- 
ingly inaccessible places 

Saves gasoline by reducing jock- 
eying. 


*Albany *Buffalo Erie Memphis 
‘Allentown *Camden *Fall River Miami 
Altoona *Chester *Fresno *Ne 
*Atlanta *Chicago Harrisburg 
*Atiantic City *Cleveland *Indianapolis *New Haven 
*Baltimore Columbus *Jersey City *New York 
Binghamton *Dallas Lancaster *Norfolk 
*Boston Denver *Lawrence *Oakland 
*Bronx *Detroit *Los Angeles Orlando 
*Brooklyn *Indicates Direct Fact 


Saves space in garages, on ferry-boats, on elevators, etc. 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


ESTABLISHcD 1897 


Direct Factory ‘‘Autocar Sales and Service’’ Branches or Affiliated Representatives in 


wark 
*New Bedford 


Saves time inside industrial plants 


Delivers construction materials 
right where they will be used 


Saves time and space at loading 
platforms 


Relieves terminal and wharf con- 
gestion 


*Paterson *San Jose Trenton 
*Philadelphia *Schenectady *Washington 
*Pittsburgh Scranton West Palm Beach 
*Providence Shamokin *Wheeling 

Reading *Springfield Wilkes-Barre 
*Richmond *St. Louis Williamsport 
*Sacramento *Stockton *Wilmington 
*San Diego *Syracuse *Worcester 
*San Francisco Tallahassee York 

ory Branch 


Autocar 


aS and electric trucks 


EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 
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The Credit of the Railroads 


Investors Concerned With Attitude of Congress and I. C. C. 


From Address at 29th Annual Convention, National Association of Credit Men 


By Francis H. Sisson 


Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


cently estimated that during 
the next ten years the railroads 
of the United States should spend $7,- 
870,000,000 for additional facilities and 
improvements—$5,340,000,000 for ad- 
ditions and $2,630,000,000 for better- 
ments—in order to meet the demands 
of transportation. These sums do not 
include expenditures for a variety of 
special improvements, such, for ex- 
ample, as the elimination of grade 
crossings and for other purposes which 
do not directly increase the capacity of 
the roads to handle the traffic. This 
estimate is in substantial agreement 
with that made by the Congressional 
Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry, which placed the figure at $750,- 
000,000 a year. During the same period 
more than $2,300,000,000 of railroad 
bonds will fall due. o 
The magnitude of the requirements 
for new and refunding capital indicates 
the vastness of the problem of credit 
and financing with which the roads are 
to be confronted. Only a minor part 
of these funds can be supplied out of 
earnings. It is plain, therefore, that 
these great sums can be obtained only 
if the investing public is willing to 
purchase railway stocks and bonds. 
This capital will not be forthcoming 
unless investors are satisfied as to the 
earning capacity of railroad properties 
—the essential basis of the credit of 
the companies. In other words, trans- 
Portation will not be developed on an 
adequate scale unless railway credit is 
upon a sound and stable basis. 
Unfortunately, the railroads are the 
subject of active political controversy 
at the present time. They are highly 
restricted by Federal and state control, 
and the fear that such regulation may 
take an unfavorable turn chills confi- 
dence in railroad investment. _ The 
avowed purpose of certain legislators 
to attack existing laws and modify 
them to the detriment of the railway 
interests has afforded real justification 


COMMITTEE of the National 
A Chamber of Commerce has re- 








FRANCIS H. Sisson 


for this fear among possible investors. 
The railroad industry today, while 
obviously in a more favorable condition 
than it was a year or two ago, is still 
far from an assurance of sustained pros- 
perity. In 1920 the railways had prac- 
tically no net earnings. In 1921 Class 
1 roads earned 3.28 per cent. on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s ten- 
tative minimum valuation of about $19,- 
000,000,000. In 1922 they earned 4.14 
per cent., and in 1923 5.10 per cent. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION IMPROVING 


During the last year there was a 
marked improvement in the physical 
condition of the roads. Equipment was 
repaired, obsolete equipment was weed- 
ed out, roadbed, bridges and other struc- 
tures were re-established in good order, 
and about 4,000 new locomotives and 
200,000 freight cars were provided. 
There has been a distinct improvement 
in the efficiency and morale of officers 


and employes, which had suffered ser- 
ious deterioration during the period of 
government operation. This improve- 
ment in the physical conditions of the 
roads and in the efficiency of the workers 
had been clearly reflected in the earn- 
ings of the great majority of the com- 
panies. There has been no decrease in 
the rate of hourly and daily wages paid 
to any of the important classes of em- 
ployes, but there has been a definite de- 
crease in the cost of wages per train 
mile. Thus, during 1923 the average 
amount of wages for engine men per 
freight train mile was 25.9 cents, as 
compared with 28.2 cents in 1922. 
Similar reductions were shown in the 
wage cost per train mile of train men, 
engine house expenses, and the cost 
of locomotive repairs. 


Following the extraordinary achieve- 
ment of the managers and their asso- 
ciates last year in conditioning and ex- 
panding the equipment of the carriers 
and in effecting operating economies, 
earnings in the first quarter of 1924 rep- 
resented a return, on an annual basis, of 
4.61 per cent. on the property invest- 
ment, as compared with 4.56 per cent. 
in the first quarter of last year. The 
effects of a declining volume of business, 
however, had begun to be in evidence 
before the end of the quarter. The 
rate of return represented by March 
earnings was 5.27 per cent., as against 
5.84 per cent. a year earlier. Even 
such moderate recession of the volume 
of business as is now being experienced 
effects in substantial degree the earn- 
ings of the railroads. 


At present the prices of railroad se- 
curities in the bond and stock market 
indicate that in the case of some roads, 
such as the Burlington, Union Pacific, 
New York Central, Pennsylvania and 
Southern Pacific, the investor has, in 
fact, regained his confidence in the 
sound credit of the properties. Bonds 


of some other roads however, are now 

selling at prices which yield more than 

eight per cent., and, with returns as 
(Continued on page 31) 
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The Broad Field of Credit 


June, 1924, Report to the Natl. Assn. of Credit Men 
By President E. P. Tuttle 





N my observations of the Associa- 

tion year just closed an admiration 

was aroused for the careful manner 

in which the affairs of your organ- 
ization are administered. From small 
beginnings new forms of service were 
added until the proportions of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men at 
present are entitled to your pride and 
sincere support. 

The various departments are directed 
by capable men with the character and 
qualifications needed in.the manage- 
ment of an organization with broad and 
lofty purposes. 

Let me yield to an urgent desire to 
speak of matters broader in their sig- 
nificance than the technique of credit 
or the mechanics of our organization. 


CREDITS AFFECT EVERYONE 


Credits, like the atmosphere, affect 
every human being. This may appear 
strange, for so many of our people may 
not buy or attempt to buy or to sell on 
credit terms; but wherever there is an 
earned or unearned income, credit in 
some form will be related to its produc- 
tion. The subject, therefore, is of much 


wider significance than the casual ob- ~ 


server recognizes. 

Were credit simple and devoid of in- 
tricate elements, its uses would be bet- 
ter understood and we should be saved 
the sharp upward and downward curves 
in business, which on careful observa- 
tion may be seen to result almost en- 
tirely from an ignorance of the ele- 
ments and governing principles of 
credit. 

Credit is a human power. Credit is 
not a value in itself, and for its liquidat- 
ing capacity depends upon certain 
moral and material elements that must 
be recognized and preserved if we are 
to use this great ally of business in a 
proper and constructive way. Credit 
should be better understood than it is, 
in its relations to the production and 
marketing of commodities, for much in- 
jury has come to our commercial move- 
ments because the so-called practical 
features of trading were allowed more 
prominence than this particular feature 
that must function well or else the 
whole machinery is thrown out of 
kelter. 

I emphasize strongly these points 
with the hope of arousing a wider inter- 
est in the field where our operations 
are largely confined and of bringing 
preminently to the attention of the en- 
tire public the fact that its welfare and 
happiness are directly concerned with 
the freedom and intelligent uses of 
credit. 

As a human element, credit needs en- 
couragement founded as it is largely on 
confidence. Conditions seemingly unre- 
lated to the business field affect unfav- 
orably the conditions inspiring confi- 
dence, and I earnestly hope in the 
presentation of these facts the interest 
of the credit fraternity will be raised to 
greater heights and the entire people 


Atlas Shoe Company, Boston 





will realize their dependence on sound 
credit conditions. Much of the present 
dissatisfaction, turmoil and unrest in 
foreign nations have occurred through 
the misuses of credit, where principles 
were violated and attempts. made to 
substitute force for natural laws. These 
mistakes, so visible to us, should be a 
corstant reminder that in order to play 
our part well and to preserve what we 
have, misuses of credit must be avoid- 
el and our entire economy brought into 
harmony with natural laws. 

Credit will retreat wherever its liqui- 
dating powers are imperiled. The im- 
periling of these powers comes largely 
from uneconomies in business opera- 
tion and the absence of sympathetic 
legislation. Many lives were sacrificed 
in the settlement of national issues, but 
after more than half a decade economic 
issues are still unsettled and we con- 
tend with conditions at present that 
bear in. the strongest measure on the 
encouragements needed for business 
prosperity and the constructive uses of 
credit. 


COSTS AND TAXES 


We have been unable to handle the 
high costs of production and market- 
ing. We..-have gone along without the 
needed**power of resistance to these 
high costs. Though conditions abroad 
have enabled us to operate within ou 
domestic sphere, at prices much higher 
than in the pre-war years, yet the situ- 
ation is one of serious importance; and 
in the handling of costs there is a com- 
munity of interest between those who 
employ and those who are employed. 
Prices have not maintained the peak of 
costs, and as a result thereof profits 
have been meagre in many lines, capi- 
tal has increased slowly and the free 
uses of credit discouraged. 

In the High costs of business opera- 
tions, taxation has been pressing and 
now demands the closest economy in 
governmental expenditures. A govern- 
ment that fails to appraise in proper 
terms the value of business and to give 
to business the proper encouragement 
is affecting one of its most useful arms 
and pursuing a policy that will eventu- 
ally react on its importance and wel- 
fare. The dilatory methods of Congress 
in granting to business relief from the 
severe taxation burden deserves severe 
cendemnation and shows an absence of 
appreciation of those things upon 
which the national welfare is founded. 
We have asked for bread and received 
a stone. Instead of economies, Con- 
gress has been more concerned appar- 
ently with the adding of new burdens. 

While calling upon Congress and 
other legislative bodies for constructive 
statesmanship in the treatment of busi- 
ness and a better understanding than 
appears to prevail of the motives gov- 
erning business movements, we cannot 
justly attribute our disappointments 
and depressions to the lack alone of 
legislative encouragement. 





FUTURE EUROPEAN COMPETITION 


Business executives, including the 
managers of credit departments, have 
an important part to play in a wise 
direction of our production and market. 
ing facilities. We have been fortunate 
as a nation in the inherent riches cr 
our country. It has proved compara- 
tively easy for us to dig from the soil 
and to fabricate raw materials inio 
finished products in a haphazard fash- 
ion and to amass great wealth in the 
process. This good fortune, however, 
should not dim our perspective of the 
approaching period when constructive 
intelligence will be necessary to pro- 
duce and market goods in competition 
with the world. I see the time ap 
proaching when the revival of Europe’s 
industrial powers will increase the dif- 
ficulties of our own economic situation. 
In the immediate post-war years we 
yielded to the large demands and added 
facilities that in the depression follow- 
ing the peak of production were far 
larger than our needs required. 

We have had, therefore, demonstra- 
tions in many directions of over-pro- 
duction in some basic and fabricated 
goods. This excess of supply over de- 
mand has led to unwise selling, to the 
over-crowding of merchants and io 
many failures that might under better 
treatment have been avoided. 

A knowledge of business principles, 
particularly of credit principles, is 
needed in a situation of this kind, for 
after a while we shall undoubtedly 
grow up to our present production ca- 
pacity. Until then prudence must be 
exercised in a proper ratio of produc- 
tion to demands. 

Poor buying, and by inversion poor 
selling, are more responsible for the 
larger number of legitimate failures 
that have taken place in the past few 
years than any cause we have discov- 
ered. Economies within the power of 
business to control must be exercised 
if we are to play our proper part in 
getting business right. Extravagances 
are easy to indulge these days when 
spending seems such a simple matter. 
But with the costs beyond our control 
mounting, there is the urgent necessity 
fo: handling fearlessly the costs with- 
in our powers to control; and the old 
proverb of taking care of the pennies 
was never more applicable than in our 
present situation. 


EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 


The community of interest of the em- 
ployer and employee should be featured 
in an intelligent and human fashion. 
This community of interest means 
more than merely the outward touch. 
It means a recognition on one side of 
the employee’s contribution to the suc- 
cess of the business, and on the other 
side the constant danger to capital if 
reasonable profits are not made the ob- 
jective of everyone. 

Lopsided views, so often discovered 
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Summary of Business Conditions and Prospects 


As Reported By Trade Group Conferences 
at 29th Annual Convention, National Association of Credit Men, Buffalo, June 13, 1924 
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in the business field, tend to make the 
Lroblems of business more difficult. As 
a matter of fact, in no field of human 
endeavor is clearness of thought, broad- 
ness of vision and unselfishness of at- 
titude more thoroughly needed than in 
the control and direction of business. 
The credit contract, around which our 
modern business largely revolves, must 
have its sanctity preserved through the 
inlegrity and high sense of honor of 
him who offers and him who takes. We 
have been alarmed in the past year 
over the moral decadence visible in 
society at large and particularly in the 
-commercial field. More credit defaults 
could be charged directly to character 
defects in the past twelve months than 
In the several previous years. This 
weakening of the moral spine magnifies 
the character problems of business, 
and this is something to which our 
‘ €arnest and aggressive attention must 
be directed. 

Confidence 
credit. 
hess, 


is the chief support of 
Credit is the chief ally of busi- 
Confidence therefore plays an 
important part in our business welfare, 
and when affected the results are ap- 


parent and distressing. On every hand 
we encounter difficult problems. There 
is not, may I say firmly, the intelligent 
perception of these problems that ought 
to prevail among those directly con- 
cerned with their solution. But know- 
ing how fundamentally sound our eco- 
nomic conditions are, realizing that our 
wealth is the largest we have ever en- 
joyed, our stock of gold the largest ever 
entrusted to a nation, I cannot but feel 
that stricken confidence will gradually 
revive, that legislative bodies will be 
brought to appreciate their responsibil- 
ity to the people as a whole, and that 
our forward movement in home and 
world commerce will be resumed. One 
must forfeit his American ‘spirit not to 
place the utmost reliance upon the 
good sense of our people and the event- 
ual realization by everyone that only 
co-operation and mutual understanding 
will make our prosperity permanent 
and permit us to meet successfully 
world competition. 

My appeal is direct to the men of our 
erganization, the men in whose hands 
rests largely the destinies of credit, to 
be broad in their activities, co-operative 


in their management, placing always 
first things first and maintaining confi- 
cence, no matter how hard the battle 
goes. 

The relations I have enjoyed with 
my fellow officers, the directors and 
with the men of the National Staff have 
been of the finest character and to 
them all I am under many obligations. 

Wherever it was possible for me to 
visit as your executive I was the recipi- 
ent of cordial hospitality and I detect- 
ed on every hand a fine sense of broth- 
erliness and an earnest desire to ele- 
vate the ideals and purposes of our or- 
ganization. 

One cannot pass through an experi- 
ence of this kind without realizing the 
values of friendship and what it means 
to hold the highest position within the 
powers of the organization to bestow. 


I salute the convention with this 
message, and I devotedly hope that the 
lofty standards fixed by the National 
Association of Credit Men may inten- 
sify the Nation’s interest in the wel- 
fare of its business and the preserving 
of sanctity in all its contractual rela- 
tions. 





Looking into the New Year 
By Eugene S. Elkus 


HE new year of our Association has just begun. 

Thcre is a definite constructive program mapped out 

for us. It is based on nearly thirty years of up- 
building by our members under the leadership of our 
former very efficient officers and boards of directors. 


From a mere handful of enthusiastic men with a great 
ideal in their hearts, our Association has now grown to a 
membership of over thirty thousand. It has taken its 
place as the leading business organization of America. Not 
alone is it an important and necessary factor in all the 
business centers, but its power for good is recognized, its 
influence felt and its advice sought by the leaders of our 
National Government. 


We must do all w2 possibly can this year to support, 
help and perfect the departments in which the greatest 
work is to be don-—Interchange, Adjustment, Investiga- 
tion and Prosecution, and Bankruptcy. 


We must be up and doing. There is in the land at 
present an apathy in commerc-; a business hesitancy 
which is being unduly accentuated. 


Confidence—We shculd si-~ the new yecr with con- 
fidence in the future of our Great Country and in the 
laws that govern it. 


Constructiveness—We should always maintain the at- 
titude of constructiveness so that we may continue building 
within our Association to the cnd that our increased power 
for good may keep pace with the rapid commercial growth 
of the Nation. 


Courage—With courage in our hezris le: us bravely sur- 
mount all obstacles so as to elevate the profession of 
credit granting and all avcnues connected therewith to a 
higher plane than ever before. 


“We should so live and labor in our time that 
what came to us as seed may go to the next gen- 
eration as blossom, and that what came to us as 
blossom may go to them as fruit. This is what we 
mean by progress.” 


Confidence Constructiv ness Courage 





Evucene S. Etxkus 


Newly Elected President 
Naticncl Asscciation of Credit Men 


Eugene E. Elkus, President of the Elkus Co., San Francisco, was born 
in Sacramento, Cal., and educated in the public schools of that city. 
He is a past president of the San Francisco Board of Trade and is 
now active on its finance and other committees. He is a 32nd Degree 
Mason, a Knight Commander of the Court of Honor of the Scottish 
Rite, and, since 1910, has been one of the three trustees of the Board 
of Relief of the fifty Masonic Lodges of San Francisco. He has acted 
in an official capacity in a number of public-spirited activities, such 
as the Red Cross, Boy Scouts and movements for the enlargement 
and betterment of the national public school system. 

Mr. Elkus has been interested in credit work ever since he started 
in business as a bookkeeper. He was one of the pioneers of the credit 
men's movement in San Francisco and has served as president, and 
is now a Director, of the San Francisco Association of Credit Men. 
He was the first Pacific Coast delegate to a National Convention 
(Louisville, 1902). He served as a director and completed his term 
as First Vice-President just prior to his election as President of the 
National Association of Credit Men at the 29th Annual Convention 

at Buffalo, June, 1924. 
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An Individual..Water Supply 


As Dangerous As a Separate Gold Reserve for Each Bank 


Address at 29th Annual Convention, National Association of Credit Men 


By Pierre Jay 


Chairman and Federal Reserve Agent, Federal Reserve Bank, New York City 


eral Reserve System the greatest 

pleasure to be invited to speak at 

any gathering of credit men. Not 
only was the National Association of 
Credit Men instrumental in shaping 
some of the provisions and in securing 
the passage of the Federal Reserve Act, 
but since the system was organized it 
has been most understanding of our 
problems and difficulties, and a firm 
supporter of our policies. 

In accepting the invitation to speak 
to you about the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, I asked your remarkable secretary, 
Mr. Tregoe, what aspect of our policies 
or operations he thought would interest 
you at this time. To this he replied 
that occasionally at meetings of local 
credit men’s associations inquiries had 
been made as to whether the Federal 
Reserve System was not a sort of fifth 
wheel superimposed upon a banking 
system already fully organized and 
whether as the System cost $30,000,000 
a year to operate it was not an added 
expense to commerce and industry. Mr. 
Tregoe thought that possibly a discus- 
sion of this point might be of interest. 
I readily seized upon it because it raised 
a question I had never before heard 
asked about the System. 


I T always gives anyone from the Fed- 


EACH HOUSE WITH OWN WATER 


Before the creation of the Federal 
Reserve System we had what we con- 
sidered a well organized banking system 
reaching into our very small communi- 
ties, extending credit, providing cur- 
rency, and financing the products of 
field, forest and mine from the earliest 
stages of production down to their ulti- 
mate absorption by the consumer. But 
our situation in banking was not unlike 
the situation which has prevailed in 
almost every village and town in the 
early stages of its development. Each 
hcuse had its own well and the old 
oaken bucket provided its water supply. 
Those were the days of the pitcher and 
besin and the Saturday night bath. 
Such a water system did very well for 
what we would today consider a low 
standard of domestic comfort. It als? 
did very well for fair weather. But 
when a fire broke out and a high wind 
blew, as sometimes happened, there was 
no way in which the hundreds of wells 
in the village could pool their water to 
extinguish the fire. As a result, thriv- 
ing towns were now and then com- 
pletely wiped out for lack of means to 
fight a conflagration. Necessity has 
now led every village and town, wher- 
ever possible, to establish a community 
reservoir, the whole flow of which, at 
a moment's notice, may be concen- 
trated at any given point to stop a fire 
at its inception. Such reservoirs, estab- 
lished originally as a protection not 
only to the safety, but also to the health 
of the community, have, as a by-product, 
made al! that array of glistening white 
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plumbing which has added co greatly to 
the comfort of life. 


WHEN EACH BANK HELD ITS OWN 
GOLD 


Just as we used to get along with 
individual wells, so also the banks used 
to get along with individual supplies 
of gold. Each village and town had its 
own bank with its own little gold sup- 
ply in its vault. These banks carried on 
the business of their communities well 
enough in fair weather. But every few 
years, for one reason or another, a 
banking panic arose and swept through 
the country, as the fire used to sweep 
through the village. Just as individual 
wells could not put out the fire, so also 
there was no way for the banks to co- 
operate by pooling their gold supplies, 
which, in banking, means credit power 
held in reserve. They could not con- 
centrate the credit power of the coun- 
try at the point where the panic started, 
in order to extinguish it. The estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, as credit men well know, was a 
direct result of the panic of 1907. The 
fundamental purpose of its establish- 
ment was to provid: a reservoir into 
which, for the protection of themselves 
and their customers and for the pre- 
vention of future money panics, the 
banks of the country could deposit 
their little local supplies of gold. The 
Act was passed not a moment too soon. 
Even before the system could be organ- 
ized the World War had broken out 
and there was need of the conservation 
and concentration of every available 
ounce of credit power to finance our 
participation in that war. 


I won't talk about war finances, be 
cause happily that is now over. I do 
want, however, to complete the analogy 
of the credit reservoir. For the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has not only real 
ized its fundamental purpose to provide 
additional credit and currency when 
and where needed, for the protection 
of business and the banks. It also 
made possible certain refinements in 
the flow of credit and in the use of 
credit instruments, which have added 
greatly to the health and comfort of 
both banks and their customers just as 
modern plumbing has added to the 
health and comfort of the modem 
home. 


REDUCING CREDIT RISKS IN 
ACCEPTING CHECKS 

I will mention first of all the collec 
tion of checks, in which the National 
Association of Credit Men has been so 
intensely interested. The average time 
of collecting checks has been cut ia 
half, and checks are now sent prac 
tically direct to the banks upon which 
they are drawn instead of wandering 
about the country endeavoring to 
escape the “exchange” that so generally 
used to be charged at the paying end. 
Not only is time saved but many addi- 
ticnal handlings are eliminated and the 
credit risk in accepting checks has 
been greatly reduced. As a by-product 
of this,—if indeed it was not the funda- 
mental purpose of the check collection 
provisions of the Act, checks of county 
banks have been given a much wider 
and more ready circulation. They are 
now acceptable as a medium of pay- 
ment in distant places where ten years 
ago merchants would not have dreamed 
of accepting them. The old invoice re- 
quirement which used to be so general, 
“payable in New York, Chicago or some 
other city funds” has almost disap 
peared. We have seen a_ veritable 
revolution in the method of settling for 
the purchases of goods in this country. 

In the same ten years, another [a 
miliar phenomenon which formerly had 
to be considered in settling for purchases 
of goods has also almost disappeared. 
I mean the domestic exchange market. 
In Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolls, 
Kansas City and other centers, quote 
tions used to be posted every day # 
which banks would sell drafts on NeW 
York, Boston, New Orleans, San Frat 
cisco, and elsewhere—sometimes at 4 
premium, sometimes at a _ discount 
Now, through the wire transfer system 
of the Federal reserve banks, funds 
which a bank has in New Orleans may 
be transfered to Boston, Chicago, Sal 
Francisco, or anywhere else in the cout 
try, at par, instantly, and withow 
charge. Collected funds in any city i 
the country are available for transfer at 
par to any other city in the country. 
They are no longer at a discount or a 
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a premium. The whole country is at 

with respect to actual collected 
funds. Some of the larger business 
organizations with branches all over 
the country are fully awake to the 
possibilities of this situation. They 
are making use of these transfer facil- 
ities to bring their funds under better 
control, to make them flow faster from 
point to point where needed, and to 
eliminate large volumes of transfer 
drafts hitherto afloat in the mails. Thus 
they are effecting great economies in 
both the amount and the administra- 
tion of their bank balances. The de- 
velopment of this by-product of our new 
credit reservoir, in my opinion, is just 
in its infancy, and great savings to bus- 
iness may result from it. Credit men 
may well study its possibilities. 

Let me mention another by-product 
akin to the last one. Just as Chicago 
funds, for example, used to be some- 
times at a premium and sometimes 
at a discount in other cities of 
the country, so credit itself, we might 
almost say, was sometimes at a dis- 
count and sometimes at a premium. 
That is, the interest rate, represent- 
ing the cost of credit, used, with con- 
siderable regularity, to be high at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and low at 
other seasons of the year. Particularly 
was it high at the time when agricul- 
ture made its seasonal demands on 
credit. Taking the cost of credit 
throughout the entire year as an aver- 
age, the chart herewith (Fig. 1) cover- 
ing the years 1890 to 1908 shows the 
average deviation of the cost of credit 
in each month from the average for the 
year. It is clear that with credit, let us 
say, at a discount in the early part of the 
year, it used to go to a premium in 
March, then drop to a discount towards 
mid-summer, and then go to a consider- 
able premium in the autumn as crop 
moving set in. This was before the 
Reserve System was organized. 

Now, observe another chart (Fig. 2) 
made up in exactly the same way for 
the years 1917 to 1923, after the Re- 
serve System had been organized. 

What I have called the premiums and 
the discounts have almost disappeared. 
This does not mean that in some years 
the cost of credit does not average 
higher than in others. But it means 
that the cost of credit in each month of 
a@ given year is almost exactly the cost 
of credit for the entire year. I think 
all will agree that this is a great gain 
for the comfort and peace of mind of 
every business man. 

This change is not the result of a con- 
scious effort or policy on the part of 
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Average rates for each year— 
100 per cent. 
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the System. It is merely the result of 
the installation of a new piece of cred‘t 
machinery which is nation wide. I can 
best illustrate this by a chart (Fig. 3) 
which shows the seasonal ebb and flow 
of credit between the various sections 
of the country. I have selected the‘year 
1920 as the year of the greatest credit 
strain. 

The moving lines in the upper 12 
blocks in Fig. 3 show the natural course 
of the reserve percentages in each of 
the 12 reserve banks throughout 1920. 
The state of each of these reserves re- 
flects quite accurately the credit de- 
mands of the district served by the re- 
serve bank. Now, taking the 40 per cent. 
line in each of the blocks as represent- 
ing the minimum reserve required by 
law for each reserve bank, it is seen 
that at certain periods Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia were below in 
their reserves, while Atlanta, Dallas 
and Minneapolis were above. Later the 
eastern districts were above while agri- 
cultural districts fell far below. 


If each of these situations had been 
left to work out its own salvation, as 
would have been the case prior to the 
reserve system, we should have had, in 
a very exaggerated way, the interest 
rate fluctuating high and low, blowing 
hot and cold, throughout the year. But 
under. the reserve system these local 
surpluses and shortages of credit were 
not allowed to exist. Districts which 
were short of resefves replenished 
them by borrowing from districts which 
were flush. Although feverish demands 
for credit appeared now in one district 
an@ now in another, the credit reser- 


Fig. 3. 


Tue SEASONAL EBB AND 
FLow oF CREDIT BETWEEN 
SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY 


vo.r of the entire country, represented 
in the thirteenth block showing the 
reserves of all twelve of the Federal 
Re: erve Banks, indicates a remarkably 
steady level; and interest rates for the 
year, though very high, as will be re- 
menrbered, show verv little seasonal 
fluctuation. Can you imagine what 
might have been the course of interest 
rates in that difficult year if there had 
existed no such leveling machinery? 

Somewhat akin to this cycle of inter- 
est rates [rom which we used'to suffer, 
fluctuating seasonally throughout the 
year, is that much discussed phenome- 
non, the business cycle. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Average rates for each year— 
100 per cent. 


Fig. 2. AFTER THE FEDERAL RESERVE. 
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Newly Elected First Vice-President 
National Association of Credit Men 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Detroit Copper and Brass Rolling 
Mills, Detroit, Mich., and Director of the Bank of Detroit; Mr 
Peoples joined the Detroit Association of Credit Men in 1912 and 
has since served that Association as director, vice-president and 


president. 


He served as Chairman of the Advisory Committee of 


the National Association, a National Director and second vice- 
president before his election as First Vice-President of the National 


Association of Credit 
Buffalo, June, 1924. 


TO MITIGATE THE BUSINESS 
CYCLE 

The business cycle has often been 
described as having the following 
stages: prosperity, decline, depression 
and recovery. 

It has been the hope of many econo- 
mists and also of the Federal reserve 
authorities that the Reserve System 
would be able, when times become nor- 
mal, to exert some influence against the 
over-use of credit at that stage of the 
cycle when speculation is becoming 
very active, and that thus it m‘ght les- 
sen somewhat the extremes of booms 
and depressions, that is, the high points 
and the low points, of the business 
cycle. The Federal Reserve Board, in 
its last annual report, the reading of 
which I recommend to every member of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
discusses clearly and more fully than 


Men at the 29th annual 


Convention at 


ever before, the guiding principles of 
Federal reserve credit policy. Here is 
a paragraph from this report bearing 
on the business cycle. 


“The Federal reserve banks are the 
country’s supplementary reservoir of 
credit and currency, the source to which 
the member banks turn when the de- 
mands of the business community have 
outrun their own unaided resources. The 
Federal reserve supplies the needed ad- 
ditions to credit in times of business 
expansion and takes up the slack in 
times of business recession. It is its 
responsibility to regulate the flow of 
new and additional credit from its res- 
ervoirs in accordance with solid indica- 
tions of the economic needs of trade and 
industry. When production, trade, and 
employment are in good volume and the 
credit resources of the commercial banks 
of the country are approximately all 
employed and there are signs neither of 
speculative business expansion nor of 
business reaction, Federal reserve 
bank rates should be neither so low as 
to invite the use of credit for specula- 
tive purposes; nor so high as to dis- 
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courage its use for meeting legit 

productive needs of the business mene 
munity. It seems clear that if business 
is un eres a rapid expansion and is 
in danger of developing an unhealthy 
or speculative boom, it should not be 
assisted by too easy credit conditions 
In such circumstances the creation of 
additional credit by rediscounting at 
Federal reserve banks should be dis- 
couraged by increasing the cost of that 
credit—that is, by raising the discount 
rate. It seems equally obvious that if 
industry and trade are in process of re- 
covery after a’ period of reaction, they 
should be given the support and en- 
couragement of cheaper credit by the 
prempt establishment at the Federal 
reserve banks of rates that will invite 
the use of Federal credit to facilitate 
business recovery.” 


INELASTIC CREDIT OFTEN 
DISASTROUS 


Whether such a policy may prove of 
any effect in leveling the high and low 
points of the business cycle, only the 
future can demonstrate. And of course 
credit is only one of the many factors 
which go to make up the business cycle. 
But this much is certain: there should 
never again be that rigid stone wall 
which in times of panic used to limit 
our credit and currency, and against 
which many of our periods of business 
activity have shattered themselves. 
There should never again be a time 
when no more credit or currency is 
available. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, like every other bank of issue, 
should always have something to lend 
at a price, even though the price be 
high, this substituting elasticity for 
the deadly rigidity which used to be so 
disastrous. This alone is of course of 
the utmost importance to business. It 
was what prevented a veritable cata- 
clysm in 1920. 


But before discussing the expense of 
the Federal Reserve System, I wanted 
to give a little picture of what the sys- 
tem is doing directly for commerce and 
industry. And this is entirely apart 
from the assurance it gives the banks 
of the country every day and every 
bour that they may go ahead in their 
fiuancing of business without the fear 
of the currency and credit panics which 
used to pervade them in the past. I 
have showed you how the system has 
led to a more dependable flow of credit 
and currency to agriculture, industry 
and commerce, to more even interest 
rates throughout the year, to the ability 
to move funds about the country at par, 
and to the ability to collect almost all 
checks at par in about one-half the 
time formerly required. All of these 
gains to business have been accom- 
plished without the imposition of addi- 
tional expense. On the contrary, the 
cost of moving funds and collecting 
checks has been considerably reduced. 
And largely because of its earnings in 
the war period the Federal Reserve 
System has paid the United States 
Treasury a franchise tax of $139,000, 
000. This has gone to reduce our na- 
tional debt and is a reduction of the 
amount we should otherwise have had 
to raise for this purpose through taxes. 


Whatever expense there is in main- 
taining the Federal Reserve System 
theoretically falls upon the member 
banks, for they are its only stockholders. 
But under the assumption that you con- 
sider the Federal Reserve System as 
something worth having, I am now g0 
ing to undertake to show you that the 
system is an extraordinary example 
of a case of our getting something for 
nothing. The Reserve Banks live on 
what was wasted under the old bank- 
ing system. 
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All banks of course have certain com- 
mon items of expense: 


(a) Their salaries and other operat- 
ing expenses, 

(b) The interest they pay their 
depositors, 

(c) The maintenance, uninvested, 
of a certain proportion of their 

resources, fixed by law, called 

their reserve. 


Now, take this last item: Before the 
Federal Reserve System these re- 


serves used to amount to from 15 to 


25 per cent. of the banks’ deposits—a 
yery considerable proportion of one’s 
resources to have to keep uninvested in 
order to be ready to meet sudden de- 
mands of depositors. And yet, however 
considerable the proportion was, ex- 
perience showed that, periodically, 
when panics arose, these individual re- 
serves were wholly inadequate. 






THE BANK’S RESERVE RELEASED 


On November 16, 1914, these scat- 
tered reserves were largely transferred 
to a central reservoir, the Federal Re- 
serve System. It was felt that the 
banks which put their gold reserves 
into the new gold reservoir could safely 
run with much smaller reserves than 
before. Accordingly, the Federal Re- 
serve Act materially reduced the re- 
serves which member banks were 
obliged by law to carry. “City banks , 
which before had to carry 25 per cent. | 
reserve now only have to carry 13 per, 
cent. Country. banks which before had 
to carry 15 per cent. now only have to 
carry 7 per cent. This has released 
large volume of reserve credit power ; 
which the banks could put to work at! 
interest. Analysis shows and the banks 
generally admit that the cost to them 
of maintaining their balances without 
interest in the Federal reserve bank 
has been offset by the added income 
they receive from lending out the re- 
leased reserves. 

“Thus we have seen that the main- 
tenance of the system costs business 
nothing additional and costs the mem- 
ber banks nothing additional. Yet it 
does cost about $30,000,000 a year to 
conduct the Federal Reserve System. 
Where does the $30,000,000 come from? 
The Federal reserve banks are like 
other banks except in two respects, 
(1) they do business only with banks 
and with the United States Government, 
and (2) they are not operated primarily 


. for profit. Aside from these differences 


they are like other banks. They have 
stockholders, which are the member 
banks. They have directors represent- 
ing the banks, the business interests 
and the public. They have officers. 
They have clerks—about 12,000 in all. 
And they have banking buildings to 
house their staffs. Like other banks 
they make loans to their customers,— 
who are the member banks and the 
Government. They also buy in the 
open market short government paper 
and bankers’ acceptances. Whatever 
amount the member banks borrow is 
needed by them in transacting business 
with their customers. Whatever amount 
the reserve banks invest in the open 
market becomes part of the volume of 
credit generally available for business. 


“The income the reserve banks have 
derived from these loans, and these in- 
vestments has been sufficient to pay 
their operating expenses, and the 6 per 
cent. dividends the law allows them to 
Pay upon their stock. At the present 


































































































































































RicHarp T. BADEN 


Newly Elected Second Vice-President 
National Association of Credit Men 


Partner, Holland, Baden & Ramsey, Baltimore, Md.; Mr. Baden has 
been very active in the Baltimore Association, acting as secretary in 
1904, as director for several terms and as president from 1918 to 1920. 
He is now a Director and a member of its Advisory Council. He has 
been a member four consecutive years of the National Administrative 
Committee, was elected a National Director in 1920 and re-elected in 
1922, retaining his directorship until his election as Second Vice- 
President of the National Association of Credit Men at the 29th Annual 


Convention at Buffalo, June, 1924. 


period of somewhat slackened business 
and of lessened demand for reserve 
bank credit the earnings of the reserve 
banks are, small, but the surplus ac- 
cumulated in more active years pro- 
vides a fund on which they may draw 
if necessary for expenses and dividends. 


PRIMARY PURPOSE NOT PROFIT 

“In other words, the system carries 
itself from the rates it charges for the 
credit it supplies to the banks and to 
business. But there is this difference 
between the reserve banks and the com- 
mercial banks and trust companies. 
The latter seek to keep their funds fully 
invested and to make as large profits 
as the law and good business judg- 
ment permit. Whereas the function 2f 
the reserve banks is not primarily to 
make profits but to keep the volume of 
their credit which is in use properly 


adjusted to the requirements of trade 
and industry, as indicated in the para- 
graph I have quoted from the Federal 
Reserve Board’s 1923 report. 

Let me revert again to the water 
simile? The water running in the 
streams was of very limited use, even 
to those who happened to be living near 
them. But the moment the reservoir 
was built, or the dam and its turbine 
generator installed, the water formerly 
running to waste was made to confer 
great benefits upon mankind. The res- 
ervoir brought health and safety to 
the- communities it served, while the 
dam enabled the water to create elec- 
tric power and turn the wheels of dis- 
tant industries. 


In exactly the same way, while our 
immense supply of gold was scattered 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Hoover Praises Credit Men 


The following telegram from Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover was read at the-opening session of the 29th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association of Credit Men: 


“Your Association’s splendid work in improving domestic and 
foreign credit standards, constant co-operation and potent influence 
for the good of American commerce are deeply appreciated by the 
Department of Commerge. Please convey my greetings to credit 
men. assembled in Buffdlé and accept my best wishes for success 
of your gathering.” 


“4 


High Standard of Living 
Depends on Credit 
Structure 
By Andrew W. Mellon 


Secretary of the Treasury 


National Association of Credit Men on the occa- 

sion of their 29th Annual Convention at Buffalo. 
As representatives of great industrial and mercantile 
establishments who control the extension of vast credits 
throughout the country, the members of the National 
Association of Credit Men know how vital a part credit 
plays in our financial life. Without credit, our modern 
complex civilization could not exist in its present form 
and we would soon revert to an earlier and more primi- 
tive stage of business development. 


ET me extend my greetings to the members of the 


The Treasury feels that great care should be taken 
to keep unimpaired the credit structure and values 
which are so largely responsible for the high standard 
of living’in this country. We should make sure that far- 
reaching governmental policies, such as taxation, are 
formulated not only with regard to the needs of the 
taxpayers but with reference to the country’s develop- 
ment over a long period of time. ; 


In advocating a sound revision of taxes during the 
present session of Congress, the Treasury received a 
strong support from members of your Organization, 
whose views on fiscal matters always carry great weight 
with the country, and I wish to take this occasion to 
express my thanks to them for the contribution which 
they made towards a better understanding of the question 
of taxation. , 
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D. A. and Credit Men Co-operate 


And 81 Defrauders of Merchants and Banks Are Convicted 


From Address at 29th Annual Convention, National Association of Credit Men 


By Joab H. Banton 


District Attorney, New York County, N. Y. 


INCE the serpent beguiled Eve, 
crime arising from one false 
pretense or another has been 
prevalent. But never before has 
it reached its present enormous propor- 
tions. The three principal classifica- 
tions of crime found in fraud’-are 
(a) those in which property or money 
has been obtained through a false finan- 
cial statement; (b) false proofs of loss 
in insurance claims; and (c) false 
statements in connection with the sale 
of spurious securities. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that there is stolen 
from the people of the United States 
every year by means of these three 
frauds a sum in excess of $1,750,000,000. 
This loss is apportioned as follows: 

Commercial failures aggregate $600,- 
000,000, of which $400,000,000, are actual 
loss and $160,000,000, are lost through 
frauds of one character or another. The 
loss through fraudulent claims against 
insurance companies rises to the 
enormous sum of about $600,000,000. 
The amount actually stolen from the 
people each year through the sale of 
spurious securities aggregate $1,000,- 
000,000. 

Every cent of this enormous sum of 
$1,750,000,000., not only has been stolen, 
but has been diverted from legitimate 
business and commerce. 

As to the loss through false state- 
ments to.obtain credit and through 
false proofs of loss against irsurance 
companies the only. way that I can. see 
to, prevent their recurrence is through 
speedy and effective prosecutions of 
those who commit the crimes and 
prison sentences in the cases of those 
convicted. As to the loss through the 
sales of spurious securities, not only 
should there be vigorous prosecutions 
and prison sentences, but there shouid 
be legislation which would prevent such 
crimes. 

Possibly by reason of my early ex- 
perience in mercantile business, and 
later by association, in a professional 
way, in the insurance business, I have 
been deeply interested in doing what 
I can as District Attorney to check the 
losses that the commercial and insur- 
ance concerns were suffering. ° 


CREDIT TO CREDIT MEN 


When I first came into the District 
Attorney’s office, a committee from the 
National Association of Credit Men and 
the New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
on waited upon me to see what, if 
anything, could be done in the way of 
Prosecution of those who were reck- 
lessly issuing false financial state- 
ments jn order to obtain credit. This 
Committee and I, working together, 
evolved a definite plan of campaign. 
Whatever has been accomplished in 
Carrying out that plan, I owe to the 
credit men of New York. 

Of course, when a person files with 
& given concern a statement in order 


to obtain credit and credit thereafter 


Joan H. Banton 


is extended, and either merchandise or 
money is given to the maker of the 
statement and the statement proves to 
be false in material particulars,—three 
different crimes may be committed: 
first, larceny according to the amount 
of money or merchandise received by 
the maker of the statement; second, 
forgery in the third degree for utter- 
ing the false financial statement; and 
third, a crime described in the New 
York Penal Law as that of obtaining 
property or credit by use of a false 
financial statement. This last crime 
is a misdemeanor and is punishable 
by imprisonment of not more than one 
year or by a fine of not more than 
$1,000. or by both. 

In New York City we have a court 
called the Court of Special Sessions 
which has jurisdiction of all misde- 
meanors. This court is presided over 
by three justices and trials are held 
before those three justices without a 
jury. 


JURIES RARELY CONVICT IN COM- 
MERCIAL CASES 


In looking over the records of prose- 
cutions of those who had obtained mer- 
chandise or money through: false finan- 
cial statements, I found that the per- 
centage of convictions was very low. 
Study showed the reason plainly: The 
average jury of twelve men hecomes 
bewildered and confused with the 
figures given by expert accountants 
and others; and astute counsel add to 
this confusion. Thus, disagreements 
have resulted and convictions have 
been rare. 

It occurred to me that, if we could 


eliminate the jury and try these per- 
sons who were thus defrauding the 
merchants and bankers before three 
trained justices, we could get better re- 
sults, although the sentence would not 
be as severe. 

It was agreed by the committee of 
credit men and their counsel and the 
District Attorney. that the maker of a 
false. financial statement should be 
prosecuted . under the) misdemeanor 
clause of our Penal Law before three 
justices who would understand the 
issues and determine the guilt or inno- 
cence of the man who made the state- 
ment. At first, credit men demurred 
that the penalty was too light. My 
argument was and is that a speedy 
trial and certainty of conviction and 
some prison sentence tended more to 
deter crime than anything else. A per- 
son will take chances with the Penal 
Law, if he feels that his trial will be 
delayed;,, because then the results are 
uncertain. But he will not take those 
chances if the trial is to be speedy, the 
conviction certain and the sentence im- 
prisonment. After many sessions, the 
committee agreed with me. 


FRAUD COURT ESTABLISHED 


We next arranged for a conference 
with the Chief City Magistrate, Wil- 
liam McAdoo, to carry our plans into 
effect. He assigned to this class of 
cases Magistrate George W. Simpson. 
The experiment proved so successful 
that the fraud division of the Magis- 
trate’s Court has now been established. 

The first guarantee that the repre- 
sentatives of the credit men of New 
York City gave to me was that in 
every case submitted through their 
organizations, no settlement would be 
allowed, not even if the debtor offered 
one hundred cents on the dollar, but 
the case would proceed to a conclusion, 
win or lose, and that we should urge 
the court to impose prison sentences. 

What has happened? Over 2500 
cases have been submitted to my office 
since September 8, 1922, when this de- 
partment was established and this 
court created as an experiment. Of 
that number about 350 have come from 
the different credit associations repre- 
sented in the National Association of 
Credit Men. The remainder have been 
complaints filed by those who have 
read about this court and its activity, 
who hoped to use the machinery of the 
criminal courts to collect a debt. Of 
course, these cases have been thrown 
out. I do not permit the machinery of 
the criminal courts in my county to be 
used to collect debts. I promised the 
Chief City Magistrate that there would 
be placed before the Magistrate as- 
signed to these cases only those in 
which evidence existed which led me 
to believe that a conviction would fol- 
low the hearing of the case. 

Of the complaints received, 98 have 














































































































































































































OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


1924-1925 


BUGENE S. ELKUS, PResIDENT 


ANDREW J. PEOPLES, First VICE-PRES. 


RICHARD T. BADEN, SEcoNp VICE-PRES. 


J. HARRY TREGOE, Exec. Mor. anp 


Sec.-TREAsS. 


The Elkus Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


Detroit Copper 
Rolling Mills 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Holland, Baden 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
41 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 


CaL, 
& Brass 


& Ramsey 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


H. F. BARKER 
Belcher & Loomis Hdwe. Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

CHAS. S. COOK 
American Brass Co. 
Burra, N. Y. 

THOS. K. CREE 
Alling & Cory Co. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa, 

GORDON M. DAY 
Day-Bergwall Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

J. W. DICKSON 
Texas Paper Co. 
DALLas, TEX. 

L. T. FORD 
Commercial Finance Corp. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

A. J. GOLDWATER 
Stewart Dawes Shoe Co. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 

GEO. J. GRUEN 
Gruen Watch Mfg. Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Cc. H. HAMILTON 
Merchants Coffee Co. 
New ORLEANS, La, 

W. C. HANSON 
E. G. Schafer Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

EDWARD L. HARRIS 
Swift & Co. 

Boston, Mass. 

J. B. HOUSE 
Lehman-Higginson Gro. Co. 
WicuitTa, KANSAS 


DWIGHT A. MURPHY 
City Trust Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 

J. H. PATRICK 

Decker-Patrick Co. 

Sait Lake City, UTAH. 

L. PERCY 

Dobbs & Wey Co. 

-ATLANTA, GA, 

W. H. POUCH 
Concrete Steel Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

A. T. RICKARDS 
H. K. MULFORD CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

F. D. ROCK 
Armour & Co. 
DENVER, COLO. 

E. D. ROSS 
Irwin Hodson Co. 

. PORTLAND, OREGON. 

H. A. SEDGWICK 
Marshall-Wells Hdwe. Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 

J. H. STARK 
Carleton Dry Goods Co. 
St. Louris, Mo. 

LAWRENCE WHITTY 
Ed. V. Price & Co. 
Cuicaco, ILL, 

B. A. WILOOX 
Omaha National Bank 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 

J. F. WOOD 
Richmond Dry Goods Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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been submitted to the fraud division 
of the Magistrate’s Court; six are 
awaiting hearing; two have been dis- 
missed by the Magistrate, and properly 
so; the remaining number have been 
held for trial in Special Sessions, with 
the exception of nine cases which be- 
long to the Court of General Sessions. 

Eighty-three cases, therefore, have 
reached the court of Special Sessions 
and all have been convicted and 
sentenced with the exception of two 
which were properly acquitted. In 
other words, since September 8, 1922, 
&1 persons in New York County who de- 
frauded more bankers and merchants 
have been convicted. This is probably 
more than the aggregate number of all 
of those who have been convicted for 
similar offences in the whole previous 
history of the criminal courts of the 
County of New York. 


DETERRING EFFECTS 
What has been the result? 


has been a marked decrease in this 
crime in the courts of New York. One 
prominent merchant called on me a 
few days ago and said that he knew 
of two cases of large concerns whose 
proprietors were contemplating bank- 
ruptcy but which had obtained financial 
relief sufficient to continue their bus- 
iness and avert bankruptcy, because 
those men knew that prison was star- 
ing them in the face. In addition to 
this concrete evidence, it is reported to 
me that there is considerable conster- 
nation among the members of the bank- 
ruptcy ring in New York, for I hope 
yet to have a case in which I can con- 
vict the crooked lawyer and accountant 
who assist the merchant in making his 
false financial statement to obtain 
credit, 


I have had a number of conferences 
with the representatives of the insur- 
ance interests of New York in an effort 
to bring relief to them such as has 


There been brought to the merchants and 


-this class of cases. 
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bankers. Unfortunately, the Penal 
Law of New York makes the filing of a 
false proof of loss only a felony. Ip 
view of the fact that the same com. 
plicated facts and figures exist in a 
false proof of loss case that exist in a 
false financial statement case, the per. 
centage of convictions is very low in 
It is my plan, with 
the co-operation of the insurance inter. 
ests of this state, to go before the legis. 
lature at its next session and ask that 
the law be amended so that the filing 
of a false proof of loss shall be a mis. 
demeanor rather than a felony and we 
may dispose of these cases in our 
fraud court as we dispose of our false 
financial statement cases. If we suc 
ceed in this amendment, I believe that 
we shall reduce the amount stolen 
through false proofs of loss by two- 
thirds. 

Another appalling list of crimes that 
may be attributed to frauds are those 
in which the bucketeer and promoter 
of fraudulent securities shine. It has 
been my lot as District Attorney to 
prosecute more of these cases than all 
of my predecessors combined. These 
crimes can be prevented by legislation, 
that is, in so far as any crime can be 
prevented. Do not for a moment think 
that law can make anyone moral. 

During the three years in which 89 
brokerage firms failed in New York 
County, only two banks, under the 
supervision of the State Superintend- 
ent of Banks, failed. While the 
brokers failed with more than $116,000, 
000. liabilities and little or no assets, 
the two banks that failed had less than 
$500,000. liabilities and the depositors 
will receive about 80 per cent. of their 
deposits. While it takes me on an 
average of 18 months to convict one 
broker, I convicted the first failing 
banker in less than a month and a 
half. During the same period, only one 
insurance company has liquidated and 
it has liquidated at one hundred cents 
on the dollar. 

What is necessary? Treat brokers 
as we treat bankers: put them all ut) 
der the supervision of the State Super- 
intendent of Banks and by supervision 
eliminate the bucketeer and the pro 
moter of spurious securities, and save 
to the people the billion dollars a year 
that now are stolen by such promoters. 
The matter is so simple that it seems 
ridiculous for anyone who is honest to 
oppose it. Yet there is opposition,— 
and from a source from which one 
would least suspect it, namely, from 
some of the leaders of the brokerage 
business in New York. 


During the recent session of the New 
York legislature a bill, which I pre 
pared to prevent the marketing of 
spurious securities and stop the buck- 
eteer, passed the Senate by a vote of 
44 to 7, but was killed in the Assembly. 
It is safe to say that a bill which had 
the majority which this bil] had in the 
Senate, is bound to pass at the next 
session of the legislature and I believe 
there will be no governor who Will 
dare to veto it. 


Every day we struggle to protect 
legitimate business against piracy im 
every form; every day honest mer 
chants, bankers and brokers are com 
ing nearer to their own; every day 
brings us nearer to the great aim of 
society, namely, that the crook shall be 
curbed in his efforts and the honest 
man shall be rewarded for his integrity, 
industry and initiative. 
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“Here’s 28 Cents On the Dollar’ 


“Thanks,” Says the Adjustment Bureau, “We Prefer 60” 


o 


The time to shut the : 
make a 


The CrepDIT MONTHLy reporter climbed 
on an eastbound sleeper at St. Paul 
with Ole Tonquist, oredit manager for 
IWinois Products, Inc. Tonquist is more 
of @ doer than a talker, but he was 30 
full of the Astorp Mercantile Co. ad- 
justment case,—a case wound up that 
very afternoon,—that it was not hard to 
get him to tell the whole story to his 
friend amd fellow-traveller before they 
threw away the ends of their last cigars 
and rolled into their lowers. Here is 
Ole’s story: 


Heaven, we creditors got busy in 


Tz was a case where, thank 
time. If we had delayed a few 


weeks longer before turning it over . 


to the Bureau, we would probably have 
got less than’ half what we did get. 

The Astorp Dry Goods Co. had been 
doing a retail business in St. Paul for 
twenty years and stood high with the 
concerns everywhere who sold them 
shoes, ladies’ and men’s furnishings, 
gloves, toys, notions, patterns and so 
forth, In March, 1921, the business 
was bought by Jacob and Michael Black 
of St. Paul and George Smith of Den- 
ver. They paid $29,000 for the stock 
and fixtures and agreed with Astorp 
hot to use the name Astorp Dry Goods 
Co. They didn’t use it: they invented 
& bran’ new name, the “Astorp Mer- 
cantile Co.’’! 

I keep telling myself that a careful 
credit man always watches for changes 
in the names of his customers, so as 
to guard against a new crowd trading 
on the good reputation of an honest 
Merchant who has sold out. 

The newly incorporated Astorp Mer- 
cantile Co. took over the lease of the 
Premises as well as all the assets— 

ere were no liabilities to speak of. 

Jake Black had had a little shoe store 

St. Paul for several years, but 
er Mike’s business experience con- 


By Rodman Gilder 


“H' FEWER GETS Away 
THE LESS CHASiN' 
Wee HAVE T'Do 


ater on! _@\\\ 


iy 


sisted of running a tailoring shop in 
a fairly poor neighborhood. 


WHY SMITH LEFT ST. PAUL 

Smith, who is a man of means, sold 
out his interest in February, 1922, and 
moved to California. Jake Black told 
me Smith got out on account of his 
health. If I had found myself in busi- 
ness with the Blacks, it would have 
made me sick, too. 

Each of the Blacks now held 186% 
shares of stock; each of their wives 
had 10 shares. That makes nearly 400 
shares, at $100. a share, most of it 
paid in. 

Soon after Smith faded out of the 
picture, the two Mrs. Blacks incor- 
porated as the Astorp Realty Co., and 
took over the lease of the premises. 
The Realty Company gave a lease to 
the Mercantile Co. at $600. a month. 
The original lease was at $400 a month. 


RUNNING BEHIND 


The trouble began to accumulate in 
the latter part of 1922. (I have most 
of the file on Astorp right here in my 
brief case.) See, purchases and sales 
for the year: 

Mdse. Mdse. 

Purchases Sales 

Jan. 948.17 4087.64 
Feb. 2652.33 3307.78 
March 8255.33 5445.57 
April 7561.71 8840.84 
May 3660.36 7409.86 
June 6927.52 8683.68 
July 2995.25 6151.29 
August 19175.16 7425.49 
Sept. 30135 59 10597.49 
Oct. 45826.96 12163.73 
Nov. 15545.45 13782 03 
Dec. 5114.98 22239.71 


$148,798.81 $110,118.11 
You see that in September and Oc- 


door is before the birds all 
Set - away. 


tober they bought more than $75,000. 
worth of merchandise. The old Astorp 
Dry Goods Co. used to carry stock 
amounting to thirty or $40,000. 


PROFITS DOWN: SALARIES UP 


Each of the Blacks were drawing a 
salary of $350. a month. In. March 
they boosted it to $400., and in Sep- 
tember to $500. Besides this, their 
faithful helpmates got into the habit of 
coming in and helping with the sales 
on Saturday afternoons and drawing 
$10. each per afternoon. 

A large part of the merchandise,— 
and it was a fine, clean stock,—was 
stowed away in the basement, still in 
the original packages. The whole base- 
ment was piled up from top to bottom 
with merchandise of all kinds, the value 
of which came to more than $27,000. 

By December, 1922, the Astorp Mer- 
cantile Co., was not making payments 
to its creditors on past due bills. Cred- 
itors had begun to get worried and 
were bringing strong pressure on the 
company to collect. A number of 
claims came into the Northwestern 
Jobbers Credit Bureau, St. Paul, with 
requests that an investigation be made. 

A New York house which had had 
a long and satisfactory experience with 
a Minneapolis attorney, sent him its 
account for collection. This attorney, 
co-operating with us, had the company 
thrown into involuntary bankruptcy. 

Marin, who has been Bureau man- 
ager for three years and before that 
had more than twenty years’ exper- 
ience as an attorney in cases like this, 
knows every twist and turn of the ad- 
justment business. He has the con- 
fidence of creditors like my concern 
and of the courts: and besides, the 
merchant debtor who comes clean soon 
learns that he won’t be imposed upor 


(Continued on page 34) 





~ When a Bank Fails 


Liability on Checks under Federal Reserve 
By Charles H. Woodworth 


Mer., Adjustment Bureau Dept., Natl. Assn. of Credit Men 


ALLOY BROS., doing business 
M in Perry, Fla., received in the 

usual course of business on 

November 30, 1920, a check for 
$9,000 drawn to their order upon the 
Bank of Lumber Bridge, N. C. ‘There 
was little difference between this 
check and the others received by them 
on that same date, except in amount. 
This particular check, however, was 
destined to make, by a circuitous route, 
a very tempestuous journey. 

The check was deposited with the 
Perry Banking Co. of Perry, Fla., for 
collection and credit on December 1. 
The bank delivered to Malloy Bros. a 
credit card--upon which was printed: 
“Checks, drafts, etc., received for col- 
lection or deposit are taken at the 
risk of the indorser until actual pay- 
ment. is received.” The Perry Banking 
Co. indorsed and transmitted the check 
to a bank in Jacksonville, Fla., which 
in turn indorsed and transmitted it, on 
account of the Atlanta Federal Re- 
serve Bank, to a bank at Atlanta, Ga., 
and by the latter bank it was trans- 
mitted for collection to the Federal 
Reserve Bank at Richmond. 

Gn December 10, the Richmond bank 
transmitted the check, together with 
several other small checks, to the 
Lumber Bridge bank for collection and 
return. The letter containing these 
checks, by -regular course of mail, 
should have been received, and, so far 
as appears, was received, by the Lum- 
ber Bridge Bank on Saturday, December 
11. On Tuesday, December 14, the 
check in question was stamped “Paid” 
and.charged to the account of the 
drawer, and on the same day the 
Lumber Bridge bank transmitted to 
the Richmond Bank its draft on the 
Atlantic Banking & Trust Co. of 
Greensboro, N. C., for the aggregate 
amount of the checks, including the 
one in question. The draft was re- 
-ceived by the Richmond Bank on De- 
cember 15, and immediately forwarded 
to the bank at Greensboro for payment. 
On December 17 the Greensboro bank 
notified the Richmond bank by wire 
that the Lumber Bridge bank did not 
have sufficient funds to its credit to 
pay the draft. Thereupon the Rich- 
mond bank wired the Lumber Bridge 
bank that its draft had been dishon- 
ored and called upon it to make it 
good. The Lumber Bridge bank an- 
swered, promising to do so. It failed 
to do so, however, and the Richmond 
bank thereupon sent a representative 
to Lumber Bridge, who reached there on 
the morning of December 20 and de- 
manded payment of the draft from 
the cashier of the Lumber Bridge Bank. 
The cashier of that bank, after declar- 
ing that the bank did not have sufficient 
funds to pay the dishonored draft, 
promised that steps would be taken 
to. meet it. 


On December 21 the representative 
of the Richmond bank was informed 
that the dishonored draft could not be 
paid and on the same day the Rich- 


mond bank notified the Atlanta bank 
of the situation and this notice was 
promptly transmitted to the plaintiffs. 
The amount of the check was there- 
upon charged by the Richmond bank to 
the Atlanta bank, which, in turn, 
charged the amount to its immediate 
correspondent and so on until it was 
finally charged back to the plaintiffs. 


Malloy Bros. brought an _ action 
against the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond in a state court. The case 
was removed to the Federal District 
Court for the Eastern District of North 
Carolina, and judgment was rendered 
for the plaintiffs. This judgment was 
affirmed by the Court of Appeals and 
on February 18th, in an opinion de- 
livered by Justice Sutherland, the Sup- 
reme Court of the United States af- 
firmed the decision. 


WHAT IS BANK’S LIABILITY? 


It is well to divert from the case at 
this point and consider the question 
of a liability of a bank in taking com- 
mercial paper for collection on deposit 
of its correspondents. With the adop- 
tion of the Uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act in virtually every state, the 
rules governing commercial paper 
were reduced to a certainty and re- 
liability which the. business world 
found to be necessary in the handling 
of its daily routine. But, despite the 
adoption of the Uniform Act, there is 
still great diversity and conflict of 
opinion on the question of the extent 
of the duty and responsibility of a 
bank which receives commercial paper 
for collection at a place remote from 
its place of business, and of how far 
it is liable for the acts of its corre- 
spondents and agents. This diversity 
and conflict of opinion has led to what 
are known as the Massachusetts Rule 
and the New York Doctrine. 


“THE MASSACHUSETTS RULE” 


What has come to be known in 
American law as the Massachusetts 
Rule has found favor with the major- 
ity of the state courts. Briefly stated, 
this rule is that a forwarding bank 
which, in conformity with banking cus- 
toms, has selected a proper correspond- 
ent to collect commercial paper and 
remit the proceeds, has discharged its 
whole duty and is not liable for the 
correspondent’s negligence or default. 


“THE NEW YORK DOCTRINE” 


As opposed to the Massachusetts 
Rule, the courts of a large number of 
states have adopted the New York 
Doctrine. Briefly stated, the doctrine 
is that a banker, broker, or other deal- 
er in money and securities, receiving,— 
in the ordinary course of business upon 
a good consideration though not neces- 
sarily one of much value,—a promis- 
sory note, bill of exchange, certificate 
of deposit, checks or other negotiable 
instrument for collection, either in the 
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place where he carries on business, or 
in another place more or less distant, 
undertakes to perform the entire gery. 
ice required; and he is liable for the 
neglect, default, omission, or other 
misconduct of his correspondent bank 
by which a loss is sustained by his 
employer and principal, unless there 
is some agreement to the contrary, 
either expressed in terms, or neces. 
sarily to be implied from the attendant 
facts, other than the mere circum. 
stance that it is customary and con. 
venient, for banks having to collect 
commercial paper payable out of town 
to transmit it to correspondents for 
collection and return. 


THE FLORIDA LAW 


Reverting to the Malloy Bros. case: 
There is a statute of Florida providing 
that when a check, draft, note or other 
negotiable instrument is deposited in 
a bank for credit or for collection, it 
shall be considered due diligence on 
the part of the bank in the collection 
of the draft, check, note or other ne. 
gotiable instrument so deposited to for. 
ward it enroute without de 
lay in the usual commercial way, ac- 
cording to the regular course of busi- 
ness of banks, and that they shall be 
liable only after actual final payment is 
received. This statute has the effect 
of importing the Massachusetis Rule 
into the contract with the result that 
the initial bank had implied authority 
to entrust the collection of the check 
to a subagent, and that subagent in 
turn to another, and the risk of any de- | 
fault or neglect on their part rested 
upon the owners. It is settled law that 
a collecting agent is without authority 
to accept for the debt of his principal 
anything but “that which the law de 
clares to be a legal tender, or which 
is by common consent considered and 
treated as money and passes as such 
at par.” 

“The rule applies to a bank receiv- 
ing commercial paper for collection, 
and if such bank accepts the check of 
the party bound to make payment and 
surrenders the paper, it is responsible 
to the owner for any resulting loss.” 

It was urged that the acceptance 
of the drawee’s own draft instead of 
money was justified by custom. It was 
brought out in the testimony that 
when checks are sent for collection and 
return, the bank is expected to cancel 
the checks and charge them to the ac 
count of the drawers and remit “by 
means of its exchange draft or by 4 
shipment of currency,” the former be 
ing used more frequently than the 
patter. 

The Supreme Court held: “It thus 
appears that the custom, if otherwise 
established, does not fix a definite and 
uniform method of remittance. 

“An alleged custom to remit either 
in exchange or in currency at some 
body’s option, means nothing more 
than a practice sometimes to 1emit by 
exchange and sometimes not, and 
therefore lacks the essential qualities 
of certainty and uniformity to make it 
a custom of accepting payment Dy 
exchange draft binding upon the owt 
ers of the check.” 


NEW REGULATION BY FEDERAL 
RESERVE BOARD 
Following this decision the Federal 
Reserve Board adopted a new Regul 


(Continued on page 37) 
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9 e 
You're Fired! 
Aid Comes to a Credit Man Who Has Lost His Job 


was clear and bright, one of 

those bejewelled spring morn- 

ings when the unclouded sun and 
crisp fresh air make a fellow throw out 
his chest, inhale deeply, and take long 
steps. 

As MacKinley Hall swung along to 
his office, you would never have known 
him to be a man 
that only the day 
before had been al- 
most in despair, 
who had _ thought, 
because things 100k- 
ed so dark for him 
that the saying “ev- 
ery cloud has a sil- 
ver lining’ seemed 
ninety-nine per cent. 
bunk. 

Men are peculiar 
and complex crea- 
tures, One minute 
they appear to have 
the entire world at 
their feet and ap- 
parently they touch 
only the high spots, 
so fast and so sure 
do they go. Two 
hours later the 
same man may be 
slowly beating his 
way along with his 
eyes clouded to 
hope, _ pessimistic, 
uninspired. Then, 
along comes some- 
one with a cheery 
word, a little recog- 
nition, a nice order, 
and back again he 
bobs, life’s gay lit- 
tle cork, carried up 
once more tu where 
the sun is shining 
and the world again 
smiles. 


Last 


Cras clara The morning 


night Mac 
gone home 
with a heavy load 
on his heart. The 
last thing in the 
that he 
wanted to do was 
to tell his wife that, 
in spite of long 
hours and hard 
work, as credit man 
of his company, he 
had been fired. Of 
all the people he 
knew, his wife was 
the one person who thought him a hero. 
In her eyes, he was a little bit better 
than any man living. Ford, Carnegie, 
Rockefeller—_who were they any way, 
compared to her Mac? They might 
have a little more money, but every 
one knows that too much money dries 
up the heart—and not one of them had 
her Mac’s beautiful character. 

How can you tell what to do until 
you learn what to avoid?” Mary had 


“TWELVE-FIFTEEN! 


_under-estimated his own abilities. 


By. LE. B. Moran 


said last evening. “Very frequently, 
Mac dear, failure is a phase of success. 
The only game without a losing chance 
is solitaire, and that’s a loss of time. 
If you are not occasionally wrong, you 
are not on the right track. Men who 
make no mistakes never take chances, 
and seldom get them. Why, Mac, even 
nature miscalculates; droughts, hurri- 


canes, tidal waves, floods, pests, storms, 
blights, landslides and earthquakes con- 
stantly upset her plans temporarily, but 
they don’t alter them.” 

Mac smiled to himself when he 
thought of her pure devotion. He 
knew himself for what he was, perhaps 
—like so many who have had to work 
their way up,—he even chronically 
Cer- 
tainly he did not put himself forward 


IT SEEMED LIKE AN HOUR, NOT FIVE MINUTES.” 


in the cocky way some of the sales 
force did. But they seem to get away 
with it, thought Mac. What had hit 
him the hardest was that he was 
obliged to bring home to the one who, 
of all the world had the most faith in 
him, news which might disillusion her 
and make her unhappy. Perhaps it 
would shake her faith in him. If that 
happened, life would 
never seem sweet 
to him again. 

He laughed to 
himself as he walk- 
ed down the street. 
What a _ wonderful 
thing it was to have 
a wife like Mary. It 
is said that forty 
per cent. of the peo- 
ple living in Buffalo 
have never seen Ni- 
agara Falls. He felt 
somewhat the same 
way about Mary— 
he had never appre- 
ciated her before, at 
least never quite as 
much as he did this 
morning. She had 
seemed as _ light- 
hearted as a - kid 
when he had told 
her the whole story. 
She seemed to think 
being fired was one 
of the best things 
that had ever hap- 
pened to him. In- 
stead of being dis- 
illusioned and _ 1os- 
ing faith in him, she 
acted as if she had 
more faith than 
ever. By gosh! you 
couldn’t find her 
equal anywhere. It 
was very true that 

> he had the queen of 
them all for his own 
wife. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Well, maybe after 
all—his. mind ac- 
tive after the walk 
in the bracing 
spring air,—maybe 
after all, this being 
fired was the best 
thing that could 
have happened to 
him. It had certain- 
ly opened his eyes 
about credits, and he mentally made 
up his mind that he was going to do 
his best from then on. Never more 
would he pass up any. good bets the 
way he had in the past. Nevermore 
would he neglect his Credit Men’s As- 
sociation and ignore its aid; mnever- 
more would he sit glued to his desk 
all the week or eat his hurried lunch 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Paying 36 per cent. 
For Money 


I N the Credit Methods Forum in the 
May Crepit MonTHty, H. G. C. sug- 
gested a discussion on cash discounts. 
This subject has engaged our interest 
for the past eighteen years, virtually 
the entire time that the writer has been 
in credit and financial work. 

Years ago we had terms of two per 
cent. for cash in ten days. We had so 
much trouble over the discount even 
with our good customers, that we de- 
cided to abandon all cash discounts. 
Our so-called good customers would not 
pay until they got the goods, and then 
they would claim the discount. More- 
over, Many wanted to discount on the 
10th of the following month which, in 
some cases, would amount to two per 
cent. in forty-days. We also had cases 
of remittances in sixty and sixty-five 
days with the discount deducted; and 
when we refused to allow the discount, 
our customers came back at us, were 
offended and reminded us of the busi- 
ness they were giving us. As a result, 
we revised our prices to a net basis 
and have been selling that way for a 
long time. 

We sell to automobile manufacturers 
and on some lines sell to contractors 
and the lumber trade. Within the last 
year or two we have put out a product 
to the lumber dealers and our specialty 
salesmen were insistent that two per 
cent. ten days was so firmly established 
that we would have to accept these 
terms. We have nevertheless done a 
considerable volume of business with 
lumber dealers within the past two 
years, and have not a single discount 
account on vur books. We tell our 
salesmen that they are out to sell mer- 
chandise, not terms. We also ask if 
they are not two per cent. better sales- 
men than the men handling competitive 
lines; if they do not think our product 
is two per cent. better and our service 
two per cent.. better. Frequently our 
net price will be as low as that of our 
competitors after the cash discount. 

If you analyze the cash discount 
proposition, you will, of course, ap- 
preciate that the discount is always in- 
cluded in the price. To our mind, the 
cash discount is without any real basis. 
There never wes such a thing until 
shortly after the Civil War when the 
need for money was so great that a bus- 
iness man would go to his customer 
and say: “ You owe me $1,000. I know 
it is not due, but I need the money and 
if you will remit in ten days, you can 
take off two per cent.” 

Now, two per cent. in ten days is 
six per cent. a month or seventy-two 
per cent. a year. 
mathematics and figure that two per 
cent. is allowed for paying twenty-five 
days ahead of due date, then it would 
figure out as thirty-six per cent. a year. 
Naturally, a concern in good credit 
standing or with ample capital cannot 
afford to borrow from its customers and 
pay thirty-six per cent. a year for 
money, when it can borrow at five or 


If you question these - 


six per cent. from its bankers. If a 
concern does pay thirty-six per cent. 
a year for its customers’ money, the 
cost of that money must go into the ex- 
penses of the business and refiect in 
the price of the product. 

The following experience indicates 
clearly to my mind what the cash dis- 
count really is: I called up an auto- 
mobile customer some time ago regard- 
ing the peyment of his account, which 
was due on the 15th of the month. He 
said frankly that he was paying all bills 
with a cash discount and would get 
around to us later in the month, as our 
bills were net. I told him I had a plan 
that would satisfy both of us,—that 
when the next invoices from us came in 
he should add two per cent. to the bills, 
or we would add two per cent. to the 
invoices when we sent them out, and he 
was to turn the invoices over to his 
cashier with instructions to be sure to 
remit in ten days and take the two per 
cent. cash discount. I said that he 
would then be getting the cash discount 
and we would be getting what was due 
us. That, of course, was said in a 
jocular way, but it in reality is just 
what a cash discount amounts to. 

We have less trouble with our cus- 
tomers than we used to have. When a 
customer does attempt to discount we 
always return the remittance with a 
polite letter. It sometimes hurts to do 
this with a rather large account but 
our own policy is firm and that is the 
most effective way of convincing our 
customers that we do not intend to 
allow the discount. Our policy of net 
terms is firmly established. We make 
no exceptions because to do so would 
not be fair to other customers who ad- 
here to net terms. 

I shall be glad to get the opinion of 
some of the readers of the Credit 
Methods Forum on this subject of the 
cash discount. E. R. A. 


Supervision of Branch 
Credits 


I N the Crepir Montrutiy for January 

there appeared an article on the sub- 
ject of “Controlling Branch Credits.” As 
comments are invited in the Credit 
Methods Forum, I offer’ the following: 
Of the two methods mentioned, I cer- 
tainly favor the one of “strict super- 
vision,” first, because there is hardly 
any use for appointing a district rep- 
resentative unless you have complete 
confidence in his ability; and second, 
for the reason that the district represen- 
tative has close personal contact with 
the customers in his territory. He is 
moreover what might be termed “on the 
firing line’ where credit information of 
every description can be obtained 
quickly and accurately, making it pos- 
sible for him to render a decision 
promptly, this action being necessary 
2lmost daily. in passing upon new busi- 
ness or preserving business already 
obtained. 

Let us assume, therefore, that the 
district credit man is functioning under 
this method. His first duty should be to 
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secure all credit information availabje 
and pass upon the initial business (ey. 
cepting the amount to be within reg. 
sonable limits) of a customer accord. 
ing to his own judgment. When this 
has been done, arrangements should be 
made by him, immediately to forward 
copies of all information obtained to 
the general office. In addition, ‘he 
should write fully upon the situation 
recommending a certain amount as the 
credit line or credit limit. 

The general office will then review 
all details sent to it and either approve 
or object to the amount recommended 
as a credit limit. Of course, the above 
is based on the information being sa. 
tisfactory and no mention is made of 
business that may have been investi. 
gated by the district credit men and 
turned down because, in his judgment, 
it seems unsatisfactory. 

In the unfavorable, as well ag the 
favorable cases, copies of all informa- 
tion secured should be sent to the gen- 
eral office, the district credit man giy- 
ing an explanation of why the business 
was turned down. This procedure en- 
ables both offices to have complete up- 
to-date information in their files and 
makes correspondence between the two 
offices at a later date more intelligible 
than would otherwise be the case. 

Whether the customers’ accounts-are 
kept at the general or at the branch 
office, the branch office credit man, as 
well as the general credit department, 
will have knowledge of the status of 
these accounts through copies of the 
monthly statements and cash and note 
slips covering settlements made during 
the current month. Undoubtedly, all 
bills are issued from the point of ship 
ment, but whether or not this is 60, 
copies should be sent to each interested 
branch office and the district or local 
credit man will then know at all times 
the exact condition of each account. 

With this routine in effect, and hav- 
ing established credit limits for various 
customers, the district credit man 
passes upon further business without 
hesitancy, watching the account, of 
course, so that the amount set is not 
exceeded or payments made in arrears. 
In the event of either occurence, he 
should take the initiative and advise 
the general office so that judgment may 
be passed upon whatever action he has 
taken. In other words, it should be the 
function of the district credit man to 
take whatever immediate action is 
necessary, subject to further approval 
by the general office. R. M. R. 


The Appraisal Engineer 


A NSWERING the’ questions of H. 6. 
F. on appraisal companies which ap- 
peared in the Credit Methods Forum 
for May, as an engineer, I would say 
that confidence in a statement is cer 
tainly better founded when the physi 
cal assets of a company have been ex 
amined and appraised by a reputable 
firm, preferably a firm of engineers who 
have made a study of this branch of 
engineering. An appraisal made in & 
thorough and scientific manner by 4 
cempetent firm can be used as a basis 
for securing new financing, determi 
ing the actual cost of property lost by 
fire or for an adjustment of Federal 
Tax returns. Of course, each of the 
above mentioned cases requires a seP 
arate study and report. A report 
for fire insurance purposes, for instance, 
could not be used for a Federal Tax a¢ 
justment. An appraisal maintained by 
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manufacturer himself would not be 
ed because he is an interested 


Meaasidering reports for additional 
fnancing, bankers now want to know 
all the items of value contained in a 
t and an appraisal of the physical 
property only is not sufficient for their 
. A comprehensive appraisal 

of a business implies a review of men, 
materials, machines, policies, plans and 
ibilities. It includes under consid- 
eration every circumstance, tendency, 
feature or item of the business in its 
relation to past and future utility, sta- 
bility and earning power. It is obvious 
that the best firms for this work are 
those engineering companies which are 
closely allied with the industrial manu- 
facturing world. F. R. C. 


Co-ordination 
By Louis 8. Goldberg, 
Galinsky Bros. Co., Sioux City, Ia. 


Na recent issue of the Crepir MonTH- 
| ty a word was asked for that would 
suggest that larger measure of co- 
operation between the credit depart- 
ment, the sales division and other sec- 
tions of the business of equal authority 
and importance. Co-ordination to my 
mind is that word. 

At the State Conference held recently 
in Sioux City, a playlet was staged in 
which the distinction between co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination was plainly 
drawn, 

Co-operation, it was brought out, re- 
lates rather directly to the more me- 
chanical functions, the gathering of in- 
formation essential in the opening of an 
account, extending assistance to fellow 
credit men in the collection of difficult 
accounts, bringing together the tell- 
tale things that will help the sales man- 
ager direct his effort upon desirable 
customers and not waste his time on 
those who are not worthy of sales ef- 
fort, interchanging between salesmen 
and credit men of information on de- 
velopments that occur in an account and 
have a vital bearing either from the 
sales or credit standpoint. 

Co-ordination, however, is a broader 
term with a much larger significance. 
Its starting-point is in the premise that 
the credit department, sales department, 
purchasing department, and financial 
Management are of equal or co-ordinate 
authority and responsibility. Co-ordt- 
nation requires that each of these de- 
partments be conducted in harmony 
with the broad general policy of the 
organization. 

Consequences of the greatest magni- 
tude follow this conception of the duties 
and opportunities of co-ordinate depart- 
Ments. Suppose that in a time of 
economic stress the policy of the house 
is declared that the effort will be to 
maintain its organization intact at all 
costs so that the company will be in 
the front ranks when the clouds clear. 

sales department must then exert 

its every effort. And the credit man- 
ager must be prepared to meet his 
Tesponsibility and his opportunity in ex- 
ding to present patrons of the house 
the maximum possible measure of ac- 
commodation. He knows full well that 
certain risks under the more rigid tests 
Would not satisfy his credit require- 
ments. Furthermore, a similar situa- 
tion for co-ordination arises in the case 
of falling merchandise markets, when 
the choice is between a certain loss in 


Here in the 
Credit Methods Forum 


GIVE your experience 
to your fellow profes- 
sionals, and 

RECEIVE advice that 
may be as_ valuable 
as anything you give 


inventory on the one hand and possibre 
credit losses on the other due to the 
courageous acceptance of other than the 
highest grade of credit risks. Other ex- 
amples will readily present themselves. 

These are situations where co-ordina- 
tion between departments is of the most 
vital importance. They represent a de- 
parture from the rigid theories of credit 
when the department must put foremost 
the thought that it does not exist for 
itself alone. The credit department 
must not be a law unto itself, but cour- 
ageously must embrace its larger re- 
sponsibilities and its larger opportuni- 
ties by a proper co-ordination of ac. 
tivities with those of other departments 


in harmony with the-targer policies of 
the organization. 


A Credit Talk To 


His Customers 


P RESIDENT BENDER of the Howard 

Cranfill Co., South Bend, believes 
in the value of friendly chatty letters 
to his customers and that these letters 
present a method of getting to them 
some business ideas that have helped 
him. In his latest letter, he writes in 
a@ most off-hand, every-day fashion 
about credit and what it has meant to 


him to get and maintain his own credit. 
He says: 


When the business was started several 
years ago, the manufacturers said, 
“Cranfill, we have confidence in you, we 
believe ze will sell to good people, you 
will collect your accounts when due, 
keep up a stock of what your dealers 
want, be able to make right prices, be- 
cause you will discount your bills. Re- 
member, Cranfill, we can only extend 
you a line of credit, in other words we 
show our confidence by giving you 
credit, but it’s up to you to keep your 
credit up.” 

Well, we've done this, we have dis- 
counted all our purchases. And what 
applies to us in our selling applies to you 
in your selling. find that our dealers 
with whom I have talked in the past 
have brushed up, collected up what is 
due them, kept after their own collec- 
tions until ‘most all of them are dis- 
counting and keeping up their credit. 

We are apt to get into a rut and find 
ourselves “hard up” from carrying 
what people owe us. If you tell the 
people who owe you. “I want to keep up 
my credit—I need my money”, I promise 

ou that you will not be further harm- 
ng your own credit by carrying past 
due accounts. 

Our country has not been extending of 
late credit to foreign nations. We have 
a manufacturing production in the Unt- 
ted States in excess of domestic needs. 
Of course, the public’s borrowing power 
has let the car manufacturer get his 
money at the time of delivery, but lots 
of people have not yet earned the money 
the car manufacturer has already re- 
ceived. Possibly nothing will make bus- 
iness more stable than to have car manu- 
facturers extend credit to their dealers. 
This will keep production within the 
aed power to pay by their earnings 

nstead of in keeping to their borrowing 
power. 

It is a big honor to have credit be- 
stowed on us, but it is a bigger honor 
to be worthy of credit. Let’s all keep 
up our credit—it is the best thing a 
business has.” 
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A GROUP OF QUESTIONS 


To THE Forum: My enthusiastic be- 
lief in the benefits to be derived from 
the features of the ee Methods 
Forum, lately introduced in the Crepit 
MONTHLY, can perhaps best be mani- 
fested by availing myself of the oppor- 
tunity of contributing some queries for 
discussion. 


INFLATION AND DEFLATION 


It is a common failing of mankind 
to indulge in the luxurious pastime of 
hindsight. Credit men have been ac- 
cused of making substantial contribu- 
tions to the evils of the period of in- 
flation. When the time of deflation was 
full upon us, much was said of what 
the credit man should have done in the 
stages of inflation. Would not a com- 
prehensive discussion be of value which 
would, at one stroke, point out the re- 
lation of the credit man to all these 
stages of the economic cycle—inflation, 
deflation, and what is most important at 
this time, recovery? Or, shall we wait, 
and. have it said in 1925 or 1926 that 
if, in 1924, the credit men of the na- 
tion had correctly interpreted their 
function the recovery would have been 
so much more rapid and easy? 


HOW TO SET CREDIT LIMITS 


When the credit manager has built 
up his credit file, he faces the most dif- 
ficult part of his task. “Now that I 
have the information,” comes the ques- 
tion, “what limit shall I place on the 
account? Shall the limit be a fixed or 
a flexible one? And, if flexible, on what 
considerations shall its modification de- 
pend? What are the factors that should 
determine the credit limit, and what 
weight should be accorded each factor? 
What if some of the factors are not 
available?” 

Who will contribute to formulating a 
practical working program? 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


A subject that challenges the most 
enlightened thought of the nation today 
might be phrased “A Republic, a De- 
mocracy, our Constitution—the Trend 
of Constitutional Amendments.” Credit 
men should accord the subject their 
most deliberate consideration, for it 
profoundly affects the destinies of the 
nation. The men responsible for the 
credits of America should correctly 
gauge the political and the govern- 
mental trend of the times. There is 
nothing which will more vitally affect 
credits. The credit men of the nation 
should be prepared to be the leaders of 
thought, the makers of public opinion. 
Is there, perchance, no connection be- 
tween the alarming growth of com- 
mercial crookedness and political radi- 
calism? 

Is there not profound significance in 
the great number of Constitutional 
amendments adopted in recent years, | 
with others still proposed? Do we have 
firmly in our minds and fervently in our 
hearts the principles on which our 
Government is founded? Do we recog- 
nize the distinction between a Republic 
and a Democracy? Are we drifting 
slowly to national ruin, as is being pub- 
licly proclaimed? 

I should heartily like to see the fun- 
damentals of this subject discussed in 
credit men’s councils, for it is a sub- 
ject of vital concern in credit consid- 
erations. 

L. 8. G. 
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C'redoscope 


By J. H. TREGOE 


Glancing backward over the past twelve months, 
impressions form which I should like to present 
completely. Space does not permit, however; and 
I want to record here some outstanding reflections 
that are closely allied to ever recurring experiences. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT 


BUSINESS NEVER HAS nor can be brought 
within the field of automatic contrivances. Business 
is a human service and must ever be under human 
control and direction. Very few understand what 
makes a nation prosperous. The number is small 
who appreciate that the prosperity of a Nation is in 
direct ratio to the prosperity of its business. 

Business movements are governed by mental and 
material factors. They react to the things that en- 
courage or discourage. Confidence is the most 
prominent element in the prosperous periods of busi- 
ness. It is well, therefore, to have us consider the 
elements that imspire or destroy confidence. 

Among the things that tend to confidence in pro- 
duction and marketing,—and these two are merely 
a division of what we designate generally as busi- 
ness,—there is nothing more outstanding than good 
government. Good government is representative of 
all the people and aims to protect the interests of all 
alike ; it will not through ignorance or prejudice sub- 
ordinate the interests of one part of the people to the 
inter€sts of others. 

We have had vivid demonstrations of late of how 
class legislation, failure to see the business viewpoint 
and to recognize the dependence of all the people 
upon the business of the nation, has clogged the 
channels of trade and caused uneasiness in the midst 
of our greatest wealth and most extensive credit 
facilities. 


Spain sacrificed its pre-eminent commercial posi- 
tion in the Sixteenth Century through bad govern- 
ment. Holland yielded up its commercial supremacy 
in the Seventeenth Century through the failure of its 
government to recognize and to provide for the 
needs of business. If good government so directly 
affects the business welfare,—and this effect is an 
indisputable fact,—then it is high time for us to 
realize our own responsibilities for providing a gov- 
ernment that will quicken and not injure our com- 
mercial abilities. 


In our Republic, the government represents the 
people, and yet not more than one-half of the people 
on an average measure up to their obligations and 


record their preference for those who are fitted to © 


carry on’ with proper effect and spirit our govern- 


mental work. Our mouths are closed from criticism, 
If we have merely stood by and allowed the unthink. 
ing crowd to express its preference, our mouths are 
closed from criticism. 

Preserve us from repeating the mistakes of history 
and failing to appreciate the fact that business can- 
not be good unless government is good. 


HONESTY 


ANOTHER OUTSTANDING FACTOR in the 
confidence that gives freedom of action to business 
movements is honesty. Wherever anything of hv- 
man direction alone is concerned, mental and moral 
factors play important parts,—for even though we 
may get far away from early traditions, we can never 
cut loose the leading strings of first principles. 

Consider if you can the vast volume of commodi- 
ties and money in daily circulation on mere promises. 
Credit has been the facilitator of these vast move- 
ments, and credit cannot function where the moral 
principles are absent. Our Nation is to be congrat- 
ulated on the reputation its people have gained for 
the honest fulfillment of their contracts. This is the 
general rule; but, sad to say, of late there have been 
some very glaring exceptions. We are today fight 
ing hard against a moral debacle. 

Once again history comes to our assistance and 
we find that the first merchants of recorded history, 
the Phoenicians, had a great natural capacity for 
trading, but they quickly passed out because they 
were not honest. Later nations have sacrificed im- 
portant positions in international commerce by dis 
honest practices. In my judgment, nothing would # 
seriously limit the position of our people in com- 
mercial affairs as a general reputation for dishonesty. 

We cannot expect honesty of others if we are un 
willing to practice honesty ourselves. Honesty % 
not of a single standard; it is a measure for every: 
one. We cannot encourage it too much. Honesty 
should be prominent in our business creeds, at tht 
forefront of our ethical standards. Cutting cornets, 
taking even little things to which we are not entitled, 
are merely the first steps to more brazen practices, 
and the beginning of habits that may be eventually 
very difficult, if not impossible, to break. 

The credit contract is one of the best tests of hom 
esty. When goods are bought on certain terms, the 
terms should be met unflinchingly. If they are nd 
met and the offense is glossed over, then the debtor 
and the creditor are equally guilty. We find maty 
instances of discounts improperly taken and th 
practice has been encouraged by creditors who maée 
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no protests and failed to recognize the unfairness 
of the practice to the merchants who live up squarely 
to terms of purchase. 

It may be necessary to establish rigid standards in 
order to preserve honesty in business dealings. We 
may well undertake to line up to and to insist upon 
rigid standards, if by so doing we can throw proper 
defenses around honesty and make it the lodestone of 
American business. It may be boresome to talk in- 
cessantly of honesty, but I do not know of any ap- 

more largely needed at the present time for 
the preservation of a high sense of honor in business 
and credit dealings. 

Once again, let me emphasize the axiom that he 
who expects honesty must practice honesty. 


CO-OPERATION 


WHEN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
Credit Men was founded it was entirely possible for 
credit executives to get together in closer terms and 
with more personal knowledge than is possible now 
that our business units have so greatly extended and 
our commerce has increased four-fold. 

No matter how very large our business units be- 
come, either individual or in the aggregate, there 
is one principle that must control in credit work if 
progress shall be maintained and the volume of our 
credit commerce increase. This principle is co-op- 
eration, The ills of the ’Eighties and the early 
Nineties resulted largely from the absence of co-op- 
eration. When business men realized, particularly 
men in credit work, that it was possible to obtain 
more protection and greater results when acting in 
concert than when acting alone, a great vision burst 
upon the business of this land. From that moment 
our progress has been rapid and constant. 

It is but natural for some business or credit exec- 
utive, looking around the enterprise he is directing, 
to feel that others have no part in his individual 
movements, that he is, plainly speaking, a law unto 
himself. The unfortunate effects and even dangers 
of such an attitude, whether the offender be of large 
or small proportions, are very similar to what would 
happen on a ship at sea if the captain were to con- 
sider himself capable of running the craft alone and 
not co-operating with his men. Too frequently of 
late it has developed that credit departments in par- 
ticular were regarded self-sufficient enough to op- 
trate without the information or the co-operation of 
other departments. If an enterprise wants to go 
down to disaster eventually, no principle more than 
this will accomplish that result. The big man wel- 
comes the ideas of others and is willing to share his 
ideas with others. The men who have placed their 
impress on world affairs and on the affairs of our 
own nation have been men of this stripe; and a hu- 
Man failure is seldom discovered who did not in some 
way fail to appraise the value of other people’s ideas. 

There are certain parts of credit work that can- 
not function without sincere co-operation. We may 
a well recognize this fact. Those of contrary mind 
should take heed. In determining on the safety of 
tedit risks co-operation is indispensable. Other 
men's experiences with the risk are the best guide 
toits acceptability. To operate without a knowledge 

the experiences of others cannot but lead to dis- 
appointments and heavy losses. 
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Furthermore, co-operation is of extreme impor- 
tance when the debtor becomes insolvent or em- 
barrassed, «The disposition to get one’s own with- 
out thought of the others is just the disposition that 
leads us into many errors; and for selfishness the 
penalty is ever exacted. When the debtor is in the 
hands of his creditors, then co-operation between 
the creditors is the most important feature of the 
liquidation or the rehabilitation process. I may 
have great confidence in my own judgment, but it 
were well for me to set this judgment aside and ac- 
cept the judgment of a larger number if any issue 
as to the proper courses of a liquidation should 
arise. j 

I emphasize co-operation because there have been 
discoverable in the past year instances of individual- 
ism and failure to co-operate in important emergen- 
cies. Here again first principles must control if we 
are to realize happiness and satisfaction from our 
profession. » alt 

We cannot expect co-operation of others if we are 
unwilling to co-operate with others. 


PRIDE IN ONE’S PROFESSION 
THE PRACTICE OF CREDITS can not attain its 
proper heights and assume its proper proportions 
unless its practitioners have a pride in their profes- 
sion and are satisfied with nothing less than the most 
constructive and intelligent work. 


At first, we spoke of Credit Men; this was the title 
of the person who had control of a credit department. 
Later, we used the style Credit Manager, for in man- 
agement there was a little higher elevation than 
merely directing the mechanics of a department. 

From management we have gone a peg higher and 
speak now of the Credit Executive. The Credit Ex- 
ecutive does not deserve this title unless he is really 
an executive and is operating in the field of credits 
like a practiced and competent engineer. 

We have seen many good ideas spoiled, many fine 
projects not -carried through, because the Credit 
Man had not risen above a clerical position and was 
merely a mechanic. To sell one’s self and to hold a 
real pride in one’s profession requires a broadness of 
conception, an intelligence of action, a courage of 
perseverance, that brooks no difficulties, but goes 
on and on, until the very greatest satisfaction and 
dignity are the rewards. 

In my treatment of some of the outstanding reflec- 
tions that have come to me in the past year this 
one is very prominent and I hope will appeal to every 
reader of “our professional magazine.” 

I want to use the term Credit Executives when 
speaking of the men or women who direct the 
destinies of Credit Departments. I want them to 
feel a real pride in their profession, to realize its 
dignity and that nothing is more important than 
governing the flow of credits, and giving thereby fa- 
cilities to the movement of money and commodities. 

I cannot imagine any work more important than 
this. In the coming year there is nothing I shall 
watch more closely and hail more gladly than a rapid 
increase of credit workers to whom may be properly 
applied the designation Credit Executive. 


Ieee glee ei ili ee eee 


Mr. Tregoe believes that the day of the mere credit, man is passed and that 


the era of the Credit Executive has come. 
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~The Terrible Dragon “Price” 


How Exporters Can Slay Him 


From Address at 29th.Annual Convention, National Association of Credit Men 


By C. C. Martin 


National Paper & Type Co., New York 


UT yonder on the sea of inter- 
@) national trade writhes a dragon 

exhaling fire. Sight of him alone 

paralyzes many exporters. Re- 
doubtable and fearful he is and his 
name is “Price.” But does not the 
dragon also writhe at home? Any 
“Main Street” shows Price glaring and 
malevolent. 

As a seller of standard goods in for- 
eign countries for many years, I have 
seen this old dragon open his mouth 
wide to devour me many times; but the 
more I looked at him the more I seemed 
to recognize him; and at last I dis- 
covered that the old fellow could be 
tricked fairly easily, and that the tricks 
were astonishingly similar to those we 
use on our home-bred dragon. The 
beast is fearful but not invincible. 

Price may be conquered by getting on 
the job a half-hour earlier and staying 
a half-hour later than your competitor. 
Price may be overcome by advertising 


of the right sort, in the right place. 


I have known good advertising to sell 
the most expensive, nighly competitive, 
American goods in low-priced foreign 
markets flooded with similar goods 
from a half-dozen countries. Excellence 
of manufacture overcomes price, in 
proof of which our exports of $120,- 
000,000 to Australia in 1923, in spite of 
British tariff preference. 

Investment overcomes price. Convinc- 
ing beyond doubt is the flood of Ameri- 
can goods entering Mexico; and of 
British goods going to the Argentine. 
Capital investment supports those ex- 
ports, gives them the blood of life. 

Legion are the enemies of our dragon, 
‘Price’. Here are a few: More atten- 
tion to the market and less to competi- 
tion; market analysis; personal contact; 
sales quotas; friendship; quality; mass 
production; packing; sound credit 
methods; able correspondence; skillful 
salesmen. But one thing there must 
be. All of these factors must be sup- 
ported by determination. 

What business man has not felt a 
thrill of pride when he hears that to- 
day we are a creditor instead of a 
debtor nation! And yet this delightful 
feeling is possible solely because Euro- 
peans, in order to pay for our vast war 
exports, not only sold us our own se- 
curities but borrowed billions as well. 
With what satisfaction we point to the 
fact that we were the only country that 
financed our war expenditures on the 
gold standard! And yet this was alone 
possible because we were pufid for our 
exports in gold, this gold passing into 
our banking reserves and creating a 
gold credit base instead of our having 
to get along, like other countries. with 
a monetary base of hope and faith. 

Today our satisfaction is very great 
indeed when we see the dollar en- 
throned surrounded by worshipping na- 
tions. We hear of bootlegging of dol- 


lars abroad, of a Federal Reserve note 
in Europe being the most valued pos- 
session of peasants and millionaires. 
Likewise, we have to thank our ex- 
ports for all of this. Ships of the na- 
tions have come to our ports to load 
raw products, foodstuffs and manufac- 
tured goods. And these same ships have 
returned laden in part with raw prod- 
ucts, foodstuffs and manufactured goods, 
but bringing us as well the yellow 
metal, until today we hold nearly one- 
half of the monetary stock of the world. 
That is why we are the only free gold 
market. If it were not for the second 
group of actors on our business stage, 
we would not be the only country in the 
world where paper money can be ex- 
changed for its face value in gold, and 
where gold can be shipped abroad with- 
out let or hindrance. 

The work done by this smaller group 
of foreign traders continues. If we did 
not have exports to pay for imports, our 
gold reserve might be seriously de- 
pleted and desperate financial condi- 
tions might develop. 
imports to satisfy our factory needs, our 
industrial life would be threadbare. Our 
banking and money position today is 
one of supreme ease, and money is 
cheap and plentiful. In the main, we 
owe this to our exports. The billions 
we have spent in the past three years 
to make good the vacuum created by 
war production and attention to war 
needs, have been possible in great part 
because of exports. In other words, as 
long as we remain on the gold standard 
our gold ratios will largely determine 
the degree of business activity. 


FOREIGN TRADE MEANS 
PROSPERITY 


These are facts, not opinion nor the- 
ory. Our singularly strong and fortu- 
nate industrial and financial position 
depends for its main support on our 
foreign trade. On our imports and on 
our exports. 

As we travel around the world now- 
adays we hear most contradictory state- 
ments: Foreign trade exists in good 
volume; foreign trade does not exist in 
good volume. Foreign trade is worth 
having; foreign trade is not worth hav- 
ing. We can get along very well on 
purely domestic trade; we need foreign 
trade if we are to prosper. We must 
maintain an attitude of domestic iso- 
lation, free from foreign entanglements; 
we must,take our place in the big world 
and follow the destiny marked out for 
us. Hard it is for the average man to 
reach truth amid this Babel. 

Men go into business because they be- 
lieve it will be remunerative. If for- 
eign trade were not remunerative men 
would not engage in it. But foreign 
trade is not always a carefully planned 
adventure. We enter it automatically. 
The world is continually seeking the 


If it were not for 


best and cheapest markets. For many 
things we offer these markets; other 
countries offer such markets for the 
things we need. And so foreign trade 
whether we will it or not, is thrust 
upon us. Then again questions of price 
advantage created by difference in ex. 
change and so on, matters of busines 
policy with reference to surplus prod- 
ucts and many other considerations, 
all go to make foreign trade, imports 
or exports, an inevitable and necessary 
activity. 

What would the automobile trades do 
without imports of rubber? Or the food 
products lines without imported sugar’ 
What would happen to the silk ani 
related trades without imports of silk, 
or to the thousands of factories using 
wool unless we had our two pounds of 
imported wool to add to our one pound 
of native wool? What would happen to 
the credit men associated with canning 
trades, or the thousands of lines using 
tin, unless we had our imported tin’ 
What would the shoe people ao without 
their necessary imports? Or the steel 
people, the asbestos, jute, furniture, 
paints, oils, fertilizer and drug trades 
without their essential imports? Where 
would the little boys and girls get chew- 
ing gum, our friend from sunny Italy 
his bananas, we our morning coffee— 
unless we had our imports? Where would 
our press get its $100,000,000 worth of 
newsprint, unless we had our imports. 

Few things we eat and little we wear 
or use, but depend wholly or in part 
upon imported commodities. Withow 
our imports we should go back indu- 
trially a hundred years, and would 
living an unimaginably primitive life 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


Now what of exports? Pick up aly 
general cargo ship’s manifest, as it 
leaves one of our ports, and read the 
list of our goods, bought and paid for 
by people of other nations. Machine 
tools, automobiles, rubber goods of all 
sorts, flour, pianos, shoes, printing ms- 
chinery, tobacco, photographic supplies, 
automobile parts, mining machinery, 
glass-ware, textiles, office furniture, 
typewriters, sewing machines, candy, 
photographs, radio outfits and hur 
dreds of other products of our fields, 
mines and factories. Is it not strange 
that with this vast bill of goods, there 
should be doubt of the importance # 
this trade? 

The gist of the matter is this: 
out our imports our industrial lif@, # 
we know it today, would not be 
sible. With our productive capacity 
greater than consumptive power, 
out our billions of exports our nati 
income and national prosperity W 
be lowered many degrees. But 
important of all, without these exnorls 
our gold would leave us and the hestt 
of our financial strength be removed. 
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With The Editor 


The Business Association 


ECRETARY HOOVER, in a recent 
S statement, pointing out the impor- 
tance of the trade association in elim- 
inating business abuses, said that in 
such organizations lie the proper means 
of regulating business, rather than in 
governmental agencies and commis- 
sions. 

No more timely pronouncement has 
come from Washington in many 
months. Business has, of recent years, 
been subjected to inquisitions, regula- 
tions and rulings on the part of com- 
missions and bureaus of the national 
and state governments until it has not 
known where to turn, or what to ex- 
pect. Practices which have seemed in- 
nocent of evil tendencies have been 
acted upon by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and penalties and forfeitures 
imposed; and many of these practices 
have been,—at great expense and an- 
noyance to business,—wholly vindicat- 
ed by the courts in decisions overruling 
the arbitrary holdings of the Commis- 
sion. The entire structure of our gov- 
ernment has been endangered by the 
alarming increase of governmental 
bureaus, manned largely by low-sal- 
aried employees whose zeal is fre- 
quently greater than their experi- 
ence or understanding, and who usurp, 
under self-formulated regulations, pow- 
ers which the electorate would never 
have given had it been consulted. 


Let business regulate itself through 
its own organizations, says Mr. Hoover. 
Certainly, the suggestion is a proper 
one in a nation composed of forty-eight 
states, where co-ordination of control 
and uniformity of conduct must be had 
if business is to be conducted on na- 
tional lines. Federal governmental 
regulation, Federal governmental con- 
trol, can be accomplished only by 
usurpation of powers which rightly be- 
long to the state governments. We 
have suffered severely in recent. years 
by such usurpation of functions. We are 
too large a nation, both in area and 
population, to govern our private and 
domestic concerns successfully through 
a central government. So long as ex- 
cessive Federal centralization con- 
tinues, just so long shall we be en- 
meshed in a maze of complicated “rul- 
ings” and “regulations.” 


The hope, so far-as business is con- 
cerned, lies in the great associations 
of business men. Can they be trusted 
to regulate themselves for the public 
welfare? The history of their achieve- 
ments indicates that they can. 


Mr. Hoover has given an expression 
of faith in the business men’s associa- 
tion. It is to be hoped that business 
men will see that the confidence he so 
eloquently expresses shall be justified 
by the adoption of standards and ideals 
that shall control the policies and op- 
erations of the business of the mem- 
bers particularly in the relations with 
the public at large. ~* 


To this end. associations must be 
given by their members punitive power 
which on -evidence properly submitted 
and passed upon shall be exercised 


against a-member who is unfaithful to 
the association’s ideals and standards. 

Let us get back to the system of 
governmental organization which the 
founders of our system of government 
so wisely planned—a Federal govern- 
ment of delegated powers—not inter- 
fering with the domestic or private 
concerns of the people, a union of sov- 
ereign states, reserving to themselves 
all powers not expressly given to the 
Federal government. And let us sup- 
plement and co-ordinate the functions 
of both by organizations of business 
men, qualified to foster and protect 
their own affairs and inspired by a 
sense of stewardship to the people as 
whole. 


Is Senate’s Decay Affect- 
ing Our Psychology? 


I N all the discussions of business con- 

ditions of the day, it is pointed out 
that fundamentals are excellent. By 
this is meant that credits are easy, 
stocks on shelves and in warehouses 
small, speculation in land, commodities 
and securities at the minimum, crop 
conditions averaging well. Therefore, 
concludes the analyst, the thing that 
clouds what should be a bright sum- 
mer picture is that intangible some- 
thing we call psychological influence. 


If we go back to earlier periods of 
slackening business, we find persistent 
reference to this same _ thing,—the 
statement that the psychology of the 


situation is the cause of business reces- 


sion. This leads us to ask if it is not 
time to accept this too as one of the 
fundamentals which affect the business 
situation. If we are to classify under 
fundamentals the influences that count 
most heavily in determining business 
trends, we surely must place the pre- 
vailing psychology as a principal funda- 
mental. 


This is the strangest and the least 
understood force of all. We see it often- 
times working in a direction quite con- 
trary to that which the fundamentals 
seem to suggest. Sometimes it puts in- 
to business an exhilaration and forward 
drive that appear not to be justified by 
the other more figurable influences that 
we think of as controlling business 
trends. 


Of course, the psychology of the situ- 
ation is never without causes. It is not 
pure whim or fancy. Back of it is the 
heart sense that man in general is 
headed in the right direction or a sus- 
picion that he must turn about if he is 
not to run into real danger. 


It is a qu mn of degree of uncer- 
tainty in affa that is back of this 
psychology; ahdpine- thing that man 
feels most uncertain of today is his 
government, state and national, and 
particularly his government ‘on the 
legislative side. ? 


The people of this country were 
brought up to feel a reliance at least in 
the Senate of the United States. to be- 
lieve that this body could be relied up- 
on as a place where representatives of 
the states would. with ‘the minimum of 
passion and the least possible reference 


to bloc pressure, discuss the affairs o 
government with the welfare of the en- 
tire Nation in view. If from now On the 
interests of the Country as a whole an 
to be the care only of the executive ang 
incidentally the judicial departments 
we are confronted with a new weak. 
ness, a new danger, and a new uncer. 
tainty which alone may be responsible 
for the psychological situation now ex: 
erting its restraining influence on by. 
iness. 

The answer to the problem is a gip. 
cere re-dedication to the ideals of pep. 
sonal responsibility to the republican 
form of government originally worked 
out so wisely in our Constitution. 


Retailers Condemn 
Own Credit Abuses 


T HE Duluth-Superior plumbers and 

steamfitters adopted resolutions at 
a recent conference that must have 
sounded strange in such a m 
room. Concluding the discussion of 
the cash discount, the sentiment wasex- 
pressed by these principal buyers of 
plumbing materials that the benefits to 
be obtained from the discount “should 
be available only to those who make 
prompt payment for all merchandise 
purchased and should be used a8 an en- 
couragement for such promptness and 
not otherwise.” 


In defining the delinquent account, 
the sentiment was expressed that “the 
extension of credit by the sellex to the 
buyer when properly and judiciously 
handled is a material asset in the op 
eration of the business; and such credit 
when improperly handled, constitutes 
an abuse of the confidence reposed in 
the buyer by the seller and hence be 
comes a material disadvantage to all 
parties in a commercial transaction; 
and as it is the desire and one of the 
purposes of all retailers to improve 
trade conditions and raise the standard 
of those engaged within the industry, 
the Conference requests the jobbers of 
plumbing and heating supplies to re 
fuse and decline to extend further credit 
accommodations to any person, firm or 
corporation known to be delinquent o 
any account according to the terms of 
sale for the merchandise represented 
thereby.” 


The form of education that exerts 
the most influence, the sort that is re 
ceived with the most grace, is that 
which comes from one’s fellows and is 
not imposed from above. The whole 
saler has talked long and persistently 
of the evil of taking the unearned dis 
count and has preached of the affect 
on one’s credit standing of delinquency 
in paying accounts. His work has had 
results; but when the buyers talk t0 
each other about fair treatment of sel 
lers and define delinquency means thé 
effect should be one-hundred fold 
greater. 

The Duluth-Superior plumbers have 
set a good example. Such discussiom 
as must have preceded the expressious 
quoted, assure a healthier relationsbi? 
between buyer and seller. 
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Why Hoover Standardizes on 
the Comptometer 


Comptometer Depart- 
ment in office of The 
Hoover Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 


‘ Just why The Hoover Company, Canton, Ohio, makers of the widely known line 
of “Hoover” Suction Sweepers and electrical appliances has standardized on the 
Comptometer, is concisely stated by Mr. Hoover as follows: 


“‘We find that by centralizing all our figure work on Comptometers 
with trained operators, freely supplied by your Service Depart- 
ment, we get top-notch production at remarkably low cost. After 
an extended experience with the Comptometer we have standard- 
ized on it for all our figure work.” 


HE centralizing of figure work on the Comptom- 

eter is not new. It is being done in an organ- 
ized way in thousands of offices—in batteries ranging 
from two or three machines, to more than a hundred 
—with the same satisfactory results described by Mr. 
Hoover. 


_ High speed touch-operation—the Controlled-key 
safeguard against error from partial keystrokes—the 
universal applications of these advantages to every 
kind of figuring—perfectly adapts the Comptometer 


to the centralized battery system, which means ine 
creased production at lower cost. 


No argument is needed to prove the value of 
Comptometer Speed-with-Accuracy on all adding 
and calculating—that is something which is easily 
demonstrated in a very practical way. A Comptom- 
eter man is freely at your service for such a demon- 
stration. If you don’t find “Felt & Tarrant” in your 
phone book, just write us that you would like to 
talk to a Comptometer man. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1717 NO. PAULINA STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CONTROLLED KEY 


If not made by 
Felt & Tarrant 


it’s nota 


Comptometer 


Only the 


Comptometer 


has the 


Controlled-key 
safeguard 


4D0/NG AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


















































































































































































































































































































You’re Fired! 
(Continued from page 21) 


all by himself at the Greek’s, or the 
one-arm joint. 

Twelve, noon. Mac woke to the fact 
that it was noon, the hour he had 
an appointment with Joe Hennelly at 
the City Club, when disturbed by the 
clerks in the office, who were in the 
usual mad rush for the elevator for 
their noon-hour period. He had been 
so busy in the details of his work dur- 
ing the morning that time had very 
rapidly slipped by. He would get to 
the club as quickly as possible; at the 
best it would take him a half hour. 
He hoped Joe would wait for him. 

Twelve-ten. Joe Hennelly paced the 
lobby of the City Club waiting for Hall. 
Mac had promised to be there at noon, 
and if there was anything that aroused 
Joe Hennelly’s “Irish,” anything that 
made him impatient, yes, even mad, 
it was the failure of a man to Feep an 
appointment. } 

Twelve-fifteen. It seemed like an 
hour, not five minutes. Yet no sign 
of Mac, and Joe, in more or less dis- 
gust, snatched up a newspaper and 
perched himself on the edge of the 
reading table. 

“I will stick it out for another five 
minutes,” he grumbled to himself as he 
turned to the. market quotations and 
lost himself in a comparative study 
of the early reports from the exchange, 
while another ten minutes slipped by. 

“Oh! There you are, studying bat- 
ting averages, I suppose. Did you 
notice the battle *tween Babe Ruth, 
Hornsby and Fournier for honors as 
home run king? Looks pretty keen 
to me. Well, got here finally. Nice 
place, this Club; must cost you a nice 
wad to belong. Sorry I’m late, but—” 

“Never mind the buts,” said Hen- 
nelly, without smiling. “The fact re- 
mains it is 12:30 and not 12:00. That 
thirty minutes has gone, can’t be re- 
deemed. Just like the steam behind a 
lot of political speeches—blows the 
horn, makes a lot of noise, but never 
turns a wheel. Now, let’s hurry a bite 
and get in on some of the discussions 
the boys have here, and then run over 
to the Association and Bureau offices. 
And, Mac, get this once and for all 
time: if you ever expect to get any- 
where in life you have got to keep 
your appointments.” 

“Listen, Joe, you old grouch, you 
don’t understand—” 

“No, maybe not, Mac, maybe I don’t 
understand. Perhaps you don’t under-. 
stand either that my time is worth 
something. More than that, let me 
say that the two most detestable things 
in life to me are alibis ard fried 
onions and of the two I choose the 
latter. ; 

“Here are the boys over here. Mighty 
good idea, these Association group 
round-table meetings; they have a for- 
mal one each week, and we decided 
they were so good, we gather infor- 
mally every other day. We get a lot 
of valuable pointers from it. 

“Hello boys! Room for a couple 
more? Here’s MacKinley Hall of the 
Lewis Manufacturing Co. His first 
time here. His company has been a 
member for some time. Guess you 
know these fellows, eh, Mac?” 

No, Mac didn’t know a single one 
by name or sight. He was very cour- 
teously introduced to the men, and im- 
mediately recognized the names of the 


concerns they represented. All dry 
goods, notions, clothing or general mer- 
chandise; all in his own line of trade; 
yet all strangers to him. 


HAD BEEN ASLEEP 


A feeling of shame toward himself 
pierced his inner consciousness. Three 
years in the same line of trade as 
these men, fourteen of them present, 
and Joe Hennelly the only one he 
could call by name. For the second 
lime that day he began to feel that he 
had not kept up with the general co- 
operative movement of the wholesale 
credit work. Yes, he admitted to him- 
self, he had been asleep. He was be- 
hind the times. Here was the evidence. 

But what purpose influenced these 
managers of credit departments to 
meet here? He did not wonder long. 
He listened with amazement to their 
discussions. 

Harry English, Treasurer of the Far- 
good Co., was concluding the story of 
how he had recovered $1400. in the 
case of the Grandville Merchandise Co. 
under the Bulk Sales Law of the state. 
The Credit Men’s Association had fos- 
tered and secured that law. it seemed 
that at one of these luncheon meetings 
recently it had developed that four of 
these men were interested in that case. 
They pooled their claims, and with the 
aid of the Association counsel, con- 
ducted the first test of this compara- 
tively recently enacted law. They won 
their case, and by the procedure had 
materially reduced their individual cost 
of collection. 


COMPARING NOTES ON FRIEDBY 


Just then Walter Tarlton, Secretary 
of the Brown Shoe Co., came to the 
table to greet the men. After starting 
in with a good story,—which, as Hen- 
nelly whispered to Hall, was a habit of 
his—Tarlton mentioned that Jim Fried- 
by, whose failure about a year ago in 
Hoboken had been seriously questioned 
had again shown up at Blue Heights 
under the name of “The Exchange,” 
and was in town buying. 

Yes, two or three other men had re- 
ceived a call from him. But they had 
all had the Association Interchange 
Bureau’s report on this new venture. 

The Interchange Bureau showed an 
already unsatisfactory condition of 
accounts in St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati. Yes, they were all per- 
fectly willing to ship him for a certified 
check with order. 

Jim Friedby! Why, that was the 
fellow who had given Hall such a 
pretty story of his affairs only yester- 
day morning. Cincinnati—Indianapolis 
—St. Louis! Why, Friedby hadn’t giv- 
en him any references in these cities. 
He had given him a couple of refer- 
ences in Cleveland and Chicago; and 
two local houses reported the account 
a little slow, but satisfactory. He had 
approved the order—$1500. 

Mac began to see through the whole 
affair now. Jim Friedby had been 
fishing for merchandise and he, McKin- 
ley Hall, who had always been proud 
of the close manner in which he 
watched his accounts, never left his 
office for these midday luncheons, nev- 
er attended credit men’s meetings. 
And just because he hadn’t, here he 
was taking Friedby—hook, line and 
sinker. Perhaps it wasn’t too late to 
stop the order. He determined to 
telephone right after the luncheon. 


And, as his mind wandered back tp 
the discussion at the table, Bob gn. 


ham of the Steel City Dry Goods Co 
was reading a report from the Associa 


tion regarding a serious crop failure 


in Mount and Bland Counties. Farmey 


had no money. Merchants could; 
collect their bills. Consequently job. 
bers might expect some slow payments 
during the next few months in that 
territory. 

Very clearly did Hall again see th 
folly of his past un-co-operative ways, 
Within the last couple of days ty 
dealers from that territory had ge; 
in substantial unsolicited orders, (Qj 
of these orders he knew had already 
been shipped. Over $300. It was DOs 
sible the other one could yet be hej, 
pending a further investigation. 


UNCLE JOHN’S VALUABLE TIpx 


The discussion continued a whik 
longer. Jack Norvell, who the boys 
kept referring to as “Uncle John,” hai 
just returned from a tour of the Wes 
Virginia coal fields, and gave the ma 
some exceedingly valuable tips on the 
activity of the coal industry, whic 
fields were working .and which one 
were idle,—information of inestimable 
value to Mac’s house because they had 
just sent a salesman into that territory 
for development purposes. 

The other subjects discussed were 
crop conditions in various sections of 
the country, interest rates, terms of 
sale, the par payment plan, the ameni- 
ments to the National Bankruptcy Act 
that the National Association is vig- 
ocrously working on, and several other 
things. But one directly interesting mat- 
ter that caught Hall’s attention was a 
reference to a certain customer his 
house had been selling regularly, who 
maintained a bad record of attempting 
deduction of cash discounts at date of 
maturity. Hall had been permitting 
this. He was ashamed to admit it to 
these men. He tound that all of the 
rest of the men had stood pat and ac 
cepted the checks only in partial pay- 
ment of the account, and insisted m 
the balance—and they all got it. Fur 
thermore, not a single one saw aly 
effect upon his volume of business with 
this account because of this insistent 
demand for compliance with terms. 

At 1:30, the regular adjourning hou 
for these meetings, the party broke up. 
Hennelly impressed Hall with the fact 
that it was important that the men get 
away on schedule time, because if they 
lagged along, they would soon lose 
their interest. 

A few minutes later and the two 
friends entered the Association office. 
Keefe, the Secretary-Manager, recog 
nized them immediately.  Greetilg 
them cordially, he invited them to sit 
in with a meeting of the Investigation 
and Prosecution Committee, which w2s 
considering the advisability of the 
prosecution on evidence at hand of 4 
presumed fraudulent failure. ‘Time did 
not permit their joining with the Com 
mittee; but they stopped to meet the 
members of the committee headed by 
Bill Munroe, President of the Subiddle 
Hardware Co., one of the biggest cot 
cerns of its kind in the country. Thes 
busy men actually giving their time 
in the common good of strength 
the stability of credit? If anybody ha 
told Hall so at his desk, he 
have believed it. But here was 
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The Credit of the Railroads 


(Continued from page 7) 


now limited, it is plain that the raising 
of funds at such rates is impracticable. 


But the railroads of the country 
must be maintained and developed, and 
some way must be found to restore the 
credit of the weaker companies and to 
attract new money to their support. 
The recent achievement of the roads, 
especially since 1922, has indicated that, 
if given the opportunity, they can by 
their own efforts gradually resume a 
satisfactory credit position. The chief 
obstacle to a complete return of con- 
fidence among investors is doubt as to 
the future attitude and action of Con- 

and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


“FAIR RETURN” PRINCIPLE 


The interstate railways are now op- 
erating under the so-called “Esch- 
Transportation Act of 1920.” The prin- 
ciple of a “fair return” on invested 
capital which had been more or less 
definitely applied by the Commission 
in the exercise of its control of rates, 
was by this law given statutory au- 
thority for the first time. In accord- 
ance with the authorization of the act, 
the Commission designated 534 per 
cent. as the standard of a fair return, 
and it became the duty of the Com- 
mission to so adjust rates that the car- 
riers collectively will earn as nearly as 
may be, this fair return. This feature of 
the law, however, constitutes in no 
sense a guarantee. In fact just once, at 
the peak of the business boom last year, 
have earnings as a whole been main- 
tained for as long a period as two 
months at or above the standard level. 
And, of course, the earnings of individ- 
ual companies vary widely above and 
below the standard. 

Necessarily, the accuracy of the valu- 
ations by which the rate of return on 
the properties is measured is of vital 
importance. The tentative aggregate 
valuation adopted, although reached 
by the Commission after years of 
intensive investigation and at a cost 
to the roads and the Government of 


more than $90,000,000, is being chal- . 


ienged as far too high. It may be seen, 
however, from the following analysis 
that it can scarcely be said to err on 
the side of liberality to the roads. 


There are approximately 400,000 
miles of track in the United States, 
the value of which at $25,000 a mile, 
the figure adopted by the Committee on 
Public Relations of the Eastern Rail- 
Toads, would be $10,000,000,000. That 
this is a very modest estimate is in- 
dicated by the fact that the Department 
of Agriculture places the average cost 
of a mile of improved highway today 
on a road without rails, ties, tunnels, or 
trestles; and with relatively infrequent 
bridges, at about $36,000 a mile. There 
are 69,000 locomotives which at $20,000 
each would be worth $1,380,000,000. 
The average cost of 6,000 bought in the 
last two years has been about $60,000. 
There are 2,400,000 freight cars, which 
at $1000 each are worth $2,400,000,- 
000. The average cost of a freight car 
today is approximately $2,500. Add 
57,000 passenger-train cars at $10,000 
each, or about one-third the cost of all 
steel cars, and we have $14,350,000,000, 
more than $2,000,000,000 in excess 
of the total value which some of the ad- 


vocates of radical steps in railway re- 
gulation are willing to allow. 

However, to this sum in excess of 
$14,000,000,000 there should be added 
the value of station, terminals, yards, 
signals, roundhouses, shops, machinery, 
water supply, power plants, elevators, 
docks, coal pits, and other items such 
as materials and supplies which are es- 
timated to represent an investment of 
at least $500,000,000. In more than one 
thousand cities and towns stations and 
terminals* cost in excess of $1,000,000, 
while the shops and machinery engaged 
in the repair of equipment constitute 
an enormous industry employing near- 
ly 400,000 men. All this fixed property, 
with a half a billion in value of ma- 
terials and supplies, is surely worth at 
least $7,000,000,000. It could not be 
duplicated today for anything like that 
amount. Thus, this estimate of the 
value of railroad property amounts to 
nearly $3,000,000,000 more than the of- 
ficial estimate of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which was based on 
costs and prices up to 1914. Moreover, 
since that date about $2,000,000,000 has 
been invested in the roads. 

The total capitalization of the rail- 
roads of the United States on Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, was $20,572,089,986, of 
which $9,007,355,187 was represented by 
common and preferred stock and $11,- 
564,734,799 by funded debt. Thus, 
stocks represented but 44 per cent. of 
the capitalization of the roads and 
funded debt 56 per cent. Capital ex- 
penditures actually made in 1923 were 
$1,075,897,940, as compared with $429,- 
272,836 actually expended in 1922. 
Carried over into 1924 were authoriza- 
tions for expenditures of $300,806,519. 
During 1923, Class 1 railroads spent 
for fuel, materials and supplies used 
in current operation and maintenance 
approximately $1,800,000,000, as com- 
pared with $1,668,573,271 in 1922. 

These figures give some indication of 
the important place which the railroads 
occupy in the economic and financial 
structure of the nation. In the devel- 
opment of its prosperity no factor is 
more fundamental. The number of em- 
ployes in the industry is now almost 
2,000,000, and probably about 6,000,- 
000 more are directly dependent upon 
it. Nearly one-third of the output of 
steel in the United States is supplied to 
the direct or indirect needs of the 
roads, which are also the largest users 
of coal and many other products. 

The present need of the railroads “is 
stability in conditions of regulation and 
close adherence to the principle that 
rates shall be such as to provide a fair 
return upon a fair valuation. This 
principle has at present statutory au- 
thority. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is authorized to determine 
from time to time what constitutes a 
fair percentage return on the value of 
the property and to prescribe rates and 
fares accordingly. 

The problem of assuring to the least 
favorably situated but useful and neces- 
sary carriers a fair return without at 
the same time causing excessive earn- 
ings by others has been met in part by 
the provisions for the so-called “recap- 
ture of excess earnings” and for volun- 
tary consolidation of systems whereby 
so-called weak roads are to be linked 
with others which maintain higher 
rates of return. 
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contingent revolving fund from which 
the railroads may borrow, or which may 
be used in other ways for their benefit. 
The other half of the excess earnings 
may be retained by the carrier, but 
this share must first go to the building 
up of a reserve fund until the latter 
equals 5 per cent. of the road’s property 
valuation. Thereafter the carriers 
share of the excess earnings may be 
used at its discretion. 

What will be the fate of the proposed 
railroad consolidation plan remains un- 
certain. The difficulties encountered in 
any such attempted grouping are many 
and exceedingly complex. At best any 
comprehensive simplification of the 
rate problem by such means can be ef- 
fected only after thorough analysis of 
every phase of railway operations and 
finance applicable to each grouping 
proposed. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
INEFFICIENT 


The proposals which have been 
brought forward to repeal the Trans- 
portation Act and to establish new 
bases for rate making by fixing a prop- 
erty valuation at a sum far below that 
tentatively arrived at by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would consti- 
tute a serious blow to the existing 
credit of the railroads and render it 
impossible for them to secure the in- 
vestment funds which are essential to 
their adequate maintenance and devel- 
cpment. The demoralization of transpor- 
tation service which would result if 
they are thus starved of capital in the 
immediate future would perhaps in the 
end force the Government to take pos- 
session of them. This would be a con- 
summation of policy which the pub- 






lic has every reason to fear as disas- 
trous to all interests, both those of 
railroad owners and those of the users 
of transportation. The record of gov- 
ernment ownership and management of 
railroads throughout the world is not of 
a sort to encourage its copying by the 
United States, since it is mainly a rec- 
ord of inefficiency, or recurring deficits 
to be met by taxation, and of evils 
inherent in a politically influenced di- 
rection of business operations. Private 
ownership and operation, moreover, are 
in accord with the American economic 
system and the genius of the American 
people. Under private ownership, de- 
spite the many handicaps incident to 
public regulation, there is opportunity 
for the exercise of the extraordinary 
skill and initiative which have charac- 
terized American railway leadership. 

This ability of the carriers to deal 
effectively with the complicated prob- 
lem of transportation has been clearly 
demonstrated during the last year, 
when, in spite of the many adverse 
conditions confronting them, the roads 
handled successfully the largest volume 
of traffic in their history. Freight traf- 
fic especially surpassed all expectations, 
the number of car loadings exceeding 
by 14 per cent. the figure for 1922. The 
exceptional achievement was made pos- 
sible by heavy expenditures for repairs 
and equipment, and the required addi- 
tional capital has been raised largely 
through borrowing, although the credit 
of the carriers is affected adversely by 
the restrictions which do not permit 
adequate earnings. 

Despite the admirable record of in- 
creasing efficiency which has been 
made by the American railroads, the 
agitation for reduction in rates persists, 
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especially in rates on farm products 
There can be no valid objection, ot 
course, to such rate revisions from time 
to time as may be necessary to promote 
the best possible adjustment of on 
rate to another in fairness to all inter. 
ests. But a slashing of rates on farp 
products regardless of the rights of the 
body of shippers and of the owners g 
the railroads would be disastrous, 

Moreover, there is far too litUle appre 
ciation of the extent to which freight 
rates have been reduced since 1921, The 
revenue from freight last year wa 
$657,564,000 less than it would have 
been on the same volume of busineg 
at 1921 rates. Already, as noted in the 
foregoing, the carriers are sharing jp 
this spring’s recession of business, [f 
to the reduction in earnings resulting 
from a lessened volume of business 
there is now added a further cut be 
cause of lower rates, the railroads will 
be doubly injured. 

The tax burden is steadily increas. 
ing, having reached a tota! last year of 
approximately $336,000,000, or nearly 
three times that of 1913. 

In addition, further advances in rail- 
way wages are demanded. The recent 
eonference in Chicago between repre. 
sentatives of 90 Western railroads and 
of the engineers’ and firemen’s brother. 
hoods and before it the request for in- 
creases averaging about 614 per cent. 
for all classes of employes represented. 
The significance of such demands is in- 
dicated by the fact that an index of 
general railway wages shows an aver- 
age for February last, 29 per cent. above 
the average for 1915-1923, as compared 
with a level for the preceding Febrv- 
ary, 127 per cent. above the latter aver- 
age. Thus the earning power, and with 
earning power the credit, of the car- 
riers is endangered in many directions. 


The Howell-Barkley bill now before 
Congress, designed to abolish the Rail- 
road Labor Board, on which the pub- 
lic is represented, would make it easier 
for the organized employes to enforce 
their wage demands. The passage of 
the bill, by forcing the closed shop 
principle upon the railroad industry 
would weaken the defences of the trans- 
portation system against unreasonable 
demands of labor leaders and make al- 
most certain a new period of strikes. 


Of the 172 bills and resolutions pro 
posing new railroad legislation or the 
repeal of existing laws introduced inthe 
present Congress up to April 12, the 
majority would reduce the earnings of 
the railroads or increase their expenses. 
The apparent hostility to the railroads 
which is demonstrated by the efforts t 
diminish their income is not warranted. 
Funds invested in railroad properties 
deserve the same fair treatment as 8 
accorded to other classes of investment. 
The 2,000,000 owners of railroad secutl- 
ties are probably for the most part per 
sons of modest means. Furthermore, 
the funds held by ‘the savings banks, 
as well as the assets behind the mally 
millions of insurance policies, are 2 
large part represented by investments 
in these securities. Five of the largest 
life insurance companies have invest 
ments in railway securities aggregatils 
$1,134,000,000, or about 30 per cent. of 
their total assets. - : 

Relying upon the fairness of the att 
tude of the American people and 
the continuance of the policy of a fait 
return onareasonable valuation, a larg 
amount of capital has been devoted 
railway development since 1920; and, 
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as has been shown, there is imperative 
need of further application of capital 
for the same purposes during the next 
decade. To nullify at this time, direct- 
ly or indirectly, this principle of a fair 
return would not only be an act of 
bad faith, but would precipitate a crit- 
ical situation in the railroad system 
and would weaken the credit of the 
carriers, a credit which is even now 
none too strong for the burdens which 
it must bear. The roads should be giv- 
en an opportunity to test the provisions 
of the present Transportation Act be- 
fore any radical modification of these 
provisions is considered. The railways 
have recently made marked advances 
towards better physical and financial 
conditions. If left undisturbed they 
can probably solve their credit prob- 
lems successfully, as the demands for 
service, notwithstanding temporary 
flunctuations, are constantly increasing 
and should be reflected in steadily im- 
proved earnings until the fair return 
becomes established. If afforded gener- 
ous treatment they may be expected al- 
go to reduce the present high ratio of 
bonded indebtedness and to extend stock 
ownership—in other words, to have 
fewer creditors and more partners. 
This will not take place, however, un- 
less the investing public is given rea- 
sonable assurance that the railways will 
be permitted to earn adequate returns. 

Because of the vital position which 
the carriers hold in the economic sitruc- 
ture, it is evident that the question of 
the relations of the public and Con- 
gress to the roads is one of para- 
mount importance and should be hand- 
led with the highest possible degree of 
wisdom and reasonableness. Proposals 
based upon fallacious and already dis- 
credited theories of administration, or 
upon definite hostility to the railroads 
and the railroad investor, should not 
be permitted to make headway in this 
country. 


A New Counterfeit in 
the Credit Game 


By C. D. West (“Zephon’’) 
Mer. I. & P. Dept., Natl..Assn. of 
Credit Men 
r the ingenuity we see displayed by 
the men who work out schemes to 


obtain merchandise on fraudulent 
Tepresentations were devoted to legiti- 
mate business methods, the men 
would become captains of industry. 

A new counterfeit in the zame of 
Commercial fraud has just been 
brought to light. The story should 
find its way into every credit depart- 
Ment that credit men may be /ore- 
warned. 

A deposit account was opened in a 
New York bank by two men who were 
starting their operations under a trade 
style. A check for $15,000 drawn: on 
4 California bank was credited in the 
Pass book. They proceeded w New 
England, careful to take the pass book 
along and intent upon a purpose that 
Was no more honest and truthful than 
the deposit. In a large shoe factory 
they purchased $1800. worth of goods 
aid with much gusto displayed the 
bass book showing the deposit of $15,- 
0. To the credit department they 
made a financial statement showing a 
het worth of $16,150. and no liabilities. 
On the strength of this statement, 

cked up by the pass book, the order 
Was accepted and the goods shipped. 


On the arrival of the goods in Brook: 
lyn they were of course, disposed of 
immediately. The buyers tarried but 
briefly. They quickly disappeared, 
and information soon followed that 
the check deposited in the New York 
bank was bogus. 

We cannot imagine why the New 
York bank consented to the opening 
of the account and the entry of a 
check in such a large sum without 
confirming the genuineness of the 
check by wire. However, Americans 
are extremely generous, fall easily to 
the well-told story and can never con- 
ceal their anxiety where a good sale 


Credit Managers 


and executives, $3,009 to $25,000 
seeking new connections will find 
our individual and confidential ser- 
vice an effective medium to make 
connections desired. Present and 
past associations undisturbed, Since 
1919 personally conducted by MR. 
JACOB PENN, the eminent em- 
ployment authority, known to lead- 
ing business men throughout Amer- 
ica. Not employment agency or 
digest service. Inquiries only so- 
licited from persons with records of 
successful performance and stability. 


is concerned. JACOB PENN, INC., 305 Broad- 
Credit managers must be on the look- way, New York. 
out for this new counterfeit. 


You may think all pencils are alike—but: 
write 100 words with SEMI-HEX and any 
other pencil. You'll get the difference in- . 
stantly. : : 

SEMI-HEX is incomparable — smooth,, 
long lasting lead, a round corner pencil 
that’s comfortable to use—and the price is. 
only a nickel at. your stationer’s. f 


‘Send 10c for a trial set of three 
pencils including SEMI-HEX 


Seti: = nal 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 


INCOR ATED 


Jersey City New Jersey 
| Manufacturers q 





A Sound Security 
Yielding 8% 


Cities Service Preferred Stock 
combines unusual safety with 
an attractive yield of 8% at 
the present market. 


In the first four months of 
1924, Cities Service Company 
earned, net, sufficient to pay 
dividend requirements for the 
entire year on its outstanding 
Preferred stock. 


In the last thirteen years, or 
since this preferred security 
was first issued, net earnings 
have averaged more than three 
times as much as dividend re- 
quirements. 


Send for Preferred 
P-116 and _ booklet 
“Public Utilities 
Investment.” 


circular 
entitled: 
for Sound 


60 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HOTCHKISS 


(A Tiffany Paper- Fastener, 
Built on the Ford’ 
idea 


THis new paper fastener uses 
either No. 1 or No. 2 genuine 
Hotchkiss Staples. Can be taken 
apart by your stationer for re- 
placement of any parts if neces- 
sary. Has all standard Hotch- 
kiss features and is absolutely 
non-clogging. A fit companion 
to the famous Hotchkiss model 
Number 1. 


THE HOTCHKISS SALES CO. 
Norwalk Conn. 


SS 


ENVELOPES 


For every office requirement 
Connecticut Valley 
Paper & Envelope Co., Inc. 
60 BEEKMAN STREET 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“28 Cents on the Dollar” 


(Continued from page 19) 


by the Bureau and that a promise by 
Mr. Marin can be relied on. 

The Court appointed Marin Receiver. 
Later he was elected Trustee in Bank- 
ruptcy. When he took possession as 
Receiver the merchandise and fixtures 
inventoried at (let me look at this 
memorandum) $92,790.44, ‘with liabil- 
ities of $95,369.01. When he became 
Trustee, an inventory showed mer- 
chandise and fixtures, $92,176.72; cash 
on hand, $10,636.35; and _ liabilities, 
755,369.01. 


PUBLIC AUCTION ORDERED 


The Court ordered a saie of the stock 
at public auction. Ads. of the sale were 
put into the daily papers of St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Chicago and St. Louis. 
The highest bid,—for the merchandise, 
fixtures and lease—was $58,200. 

Before the stock could be delivered, 
the matter of the lease had to be 
cleared up. The Blacks’ attorney said 
the lease was worth $15,000. It had 
several years to run and was certainly 
worth something—and worth a whole 
lot to any buyer of the stock. But 
Marin had a series of pow-wows with 
the attorney of the Blacks in his office, 
at the store and in the corridors of the 
Courthouse; and the upshot of the 
whole discussion was that as Trustee 
he, got an assignment of the lease for 
$2,320. The cost of litigating the lease 
would have been about $1000. and the 
Bureau might have lost out and balled 
up the whole case. 

My wife tells me that being inter- 
ested in cases where so often there is 
more or less fraud has made me sus- 
pect everybody. But in this case I 
can’t help feeling that what the Blacks 


Globe & Rutgers 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


did about the lease, and the way they 
kept buying more and more unneceggg 
merchandise and raising their ow, 
salaries, showed that they planned to 
have a big sale after the Christmas seq. 
son, then offer a composition settle. 
ment at some low figure, and clean yy 
at the expense of the creditors. 


OFFER OF 28 CENTS ON THE 
DOLLAR 


As a matter of fact they did offe 
a composition settlement of 28 cents 
on the dollar at the first meeting of the 
creditors in January, 1923. But Trustee 
Marin was ready for them; he submit. 
ted to the Court an offer to buy the 
merchandise at 50 cents on the dollar, 
and accompanied the offer with a nice 
little certified check for $1000. The 
attorney for the Blacks withdrew his 
offer. 

The Bureau of course made the most 
careful search to get at the bottom of 
all phases of the case. Courthouse 
records were examined as to liens, con. 
tracts and so forth. All cancelled 
vouchers were examined as to prefer 
ences. We also made every effort, by 
examining the records of the company, 
and in other ways, to find hidden assets 
and to make sure whether the Blacks 
had any financial responsibility of their 
cwn. You know Minnesota has a stock- 
holders’ liability law with teeth in it; 
and it would have helped a good deal 
to find that either of the Blacks had 
personal assets. But although the 
Bureau has the best possible facilities 
ior digging out the whole truth about 
such things, we could find nothing. 
There wasn’t anything to find. 


THE HAPPY ENDING 


Well, in April, 1923, the Bureau paid 
a 40 per cent. dividend to creditors 
and in March, 1924, a second and final 
dividend of 20.16 per cent, making 4 
total 60.16 per cent. where the debtors 
had offered 28 per cert. The amout of 
these payments was (let me see—here is 
the final letter to creditors) $60,743.26. 
The expenses were $7,817.47, about il 
per cent. of the money recovered. The 
average cost of administering bankrupt | 
estates runs, according to the U. S. At 
torney General, about 18 per cent. 


Fire Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 111 William St., New York. 
Issues policies against 


Fire 
Transportation Hazards 


Marine Tornado Earthquake Flood Hail Explosion 


Riot and Civil Commotion 


Also writes AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE against 
FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, Etc. 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1923. 


Assets as of January Ist, 1924 


Capital -- +e = 
Surplus to Policyholders 
All other Liabilities - 


E.._C. Jameson, President 
Lyman Candee, Vice-President 
W. H. Paulison, Vice-President 


$52,893,275.43 
3,500,000.00 
19,192,715.02 
33,700,560.41 


J. D. Lester, Vice-President 
W. L. Lindsay, Secretary 
A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 


J. H. Mulvehill, Vice-Pres. & Secy. G. C. Owens, Ass’t. Secretary 
M. J. Volkmann, Local Secretary 
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You're Fired! 
(Continued from page 30) 


actual evidence. Again he saw the 
cumulative strength of organization. 

“Well, Keefe, I am glad to see that 
you know Hall. I have been trying 
for two years to break his shell. Never 
got him to a meeting before today, but 
| think he sees things a bit differently 
already.” 

“Yes, Mr. Hennelly, we have been 
yery anxious to have Mr. Hall join in 
our various activities,” said the secre- 

. “LT believe, Mr. Hall, the last 
time I called on you, about a month 
ago, you said you might find time some 
of these days to try us out on one. I 
am glad to see that you finally found 
that chance. By the way, have you yet 
had the opportunity to consider the 
Credit Interchange Bureau service, 
which I explained to you that same 
day?” 

Hall rather sheepishly made excuses 
of how busy he had been, and then, 
after a little -hesitation, unfolded his 
troubles. Ashamed as he was to be 
forced to admit it, here he was out of 
a job, practically no money in reserve— 
Well, he was just up against it. Un- 
less he got a job pretty quick, there 
was going to be an embarrassing situ- 
ation at home. 
















































































































KEEFE SYMPATHETIC 


Secretary-Manager Keefe was sym- 
pathetic and said he hoped he could 
be of assistance. He then launched 
into a full explanation and survey of 
ihe Association offices, its departments 
of service, particularly the Adjustment 
and Credit Interchange Bureaus. Hall 
began to realize more effectively than 
he ever had before the ramifications of 
7 National Association of Credit 
Men. 

An Executive’ Office in New York 
City, a Western Division Office in Chi- 
cago, and the Central Credit Inter- 
change Bureau in St. Louis. Field men 
doing organization work throughout the 
country. One hundred and forty affili- 
ated local units. Eighty Adjustment 
Bureaus. Sixty-five Credit Interchange 

us. It was almost inconceivable. 
Had he been blind all these past three 
years to this array of facilities avail- 
able to him in his perplexing problems? 
He surely had. 

The most cheerful news to Hall was 
Keefe’s suggestion that he probably 
could help him make a new connection. 
But could Hall give Old Man Becker 
who had fired him, as a reference? 
What would the company say of him? 
Well, it might be embarrassing, but it 
tad to be done. 

The Secretary-Manager called up 
‘Wo houses which he knew to be inter- 
‘ted in securing an assistant, and 
aranged appointments for Hall, who, 
¥hen he left the Association offices, 
lelt enthused to a new degree of inter- 
‘t and understanding of credit work. 

tthe first time in his experience as 

‘grantor of credit, he saw that there 
¥a& something in his work besides 
tte debit and credit columns of the 

tr. He recognized, as he never 
he would recognize, the fact 
that although sometimes a man or firm 
me be big enough or strong enough 

80 it by himself, that better results, 

for the big fellow, may be ac- 

by team work with others. , 
Ithe had only taken Joe’s advice and 



































attended some of these meetings in the 
past—but it was too late now. No use 
grieving over mistakes made. His 
juture depended upon capitalizing his 
past mistakes. There’s: a chance for 
everybody but a quitter. 


Back to his desk he would go. Three 
weeks yet before the end of the month 
when his requested resignation must 
take effect. He would practice out 
some of the things he had observed 
that day at the luncheon and at the 
Association office. In those three 
weeks he would learn a lot. He re- 
newed his}; vow, made in the early 
morning, that he would put his best 
foot forward—not because he Icved Old 
Man Becker—not because he was try- 
ing to make amends for his indifference 
and inefficiency and neglect and selfish- 
ness in the past; no, not that, but he- 
cause he was convinced that he really 
and truly owed it to the company. He 
would be loyal to the very day he 
stepped out, and he would show Old 
Man Becker—if he had half a chance 
—that he wasn’t as big a “boob” as he 
had been charged with being. 


The story of what Hall did in the 
three weeks of grace granted him after 
he had been fired by Old Man Becker 
will be told by Mr. Moran in the third 
and last installment of “Yowre Fired!” 
in the August Crepir MontTHLy. Don't 
miss it—THeE EbITor. 
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The Book Store For 


Business Men and Women 


Offers the following as valuable and 
interesting books to read and own. 





Alexander Hamilton, Modern 


Business Course $37.50 
24 vols., as new. 
Financial Organization and 
Management $5.00 
By Chas. W. Guerstenberg, author of 


“Materials of Corporation Finance,” 
etc. 


Taxation, The People’s Business $1.25 


By A. W. Mellon 
In this book the author gives simply 
and concisely the facts as to the 
Treasury’s program. 


Principles of Journalism $1.50 
By C. S. Yost, president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. ~ 
Practical Psychology $3.00 
By B. B. Farnsworth 


This book is for men and women in 
the industries and professions and for 
the general reader. 


People and Politics 
By S. B. Griffin 
With illustrations 


$5.00 


The Above Prices Are Postpaid 
Call, Phone or Write for any Business Book 


Arthur R. Womrath, Inc. 
42 Broadway & 55 New St., 
NEW YORK CITY ” 


Phone Broad 3900 





For 
Flat-Bed 
and 
Cylinder 
Bookkeeping 
Machines 


(Patented by Graham-Chisholm Company) 


THE G-C LIGHTNING BINDER 


LIMINATES those little annoyances which tax the time and patience of 

KE; your Bookkeeping Machine operator. This efficient, patented binder reduces 
operations to a minimum. Binder easily placed in and removed from rack. 

It is instantly and automatically cleared of posts which are a permanent part of 
the Binder and proper provision is made for off-setting of leavesif desired. Sheets 
easily and conveniently handled — truly a Lightning Binder —the best yet offered 
to users of modern machine bookkeeping equipment.— Ask for Demonstration. 


GRAHAM-CHISHOLM COMPANY, INc. 


PRINTERS AND MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 
ENGRAVING - 


EMBOSSING 


BLANK BOOKS AND LOOSE LEAF DEVICES 
SPECIALISTS IN MACHINE BOOKKEEPING FORMS 


MAIN OFFICE and FACTORY 


9-15 Murray Street, N. Y. 


Telephones: Barclay 5340-5343 


S 


UPTOWN BRANCH STORE 


26 West 44th Street, N. Y. 


Telephones: Vanderbilt 1140-1141 


Accurate Bookkeeping Machine Proof-Sheets Carried in Stock — A Saving To You! 





Self Insurance and 
Bank Credits 


SELF-INSURANCE AND RECIPROCAL 
OR INTER-INSURANCE IN THEIR 
RELATION TO BANK CREDITS. H. 
J. Loman, Ph. D., Asst. Prof. of Insur- 
ance, Univ. of Penn. Nov., 1923, 
Monthly Bulletin of The Robert Morris 
Associates, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Extracts from this authoritative ar- 
ticle follow: 


When the credit man analyzes the 
®nancial statement of the hopeful ap- 
plicant for funds he ordinarily finds it 
sufficiently difficult to form an accurate 
conclusion on the basis of the actual 
assets and liabilities, but there is 
scarcely a case where the problem is 
not further complicated by the answers 
to the additional queries that supple- 
ment the statement. One of the most 
important of these collateral questions 
relates to insurance. 


In view of the fact that some types of 
insurance organizations, not always as 
sound as many of the regular compan- 
ies, are rapidly becoming more popular, 
it would appear that carelessness on 
the part of a credit man in this con- 
nection is fraught with real danger. 
Reference is had particularly to the re- 
cent rapid growth of self-insurance and 
the reciprocal or inter-insurance ex- 
change. 


In recent years a type of carrier 
known as the reciprocal has attracted 
the attention of the insurance world. 
The plan of operation is to get a 
group of persons who desire protection 
to agree to exchange promises of in- 
demnity with one another. In other 
words each member insures a portion 
of the risk of every other member and 
at the same time has them insure him. 
Thus every member is an insurer and 
an insured at the same time. 


This plan of insurance does not have 
the same status as some others and the 
credit man should be sure of the ability 
of the insurer to indemnify the client 
of the bank if a loss”° occurs. Even 


though there are some old and very re- 
liable inter-insurance organizations of 
the inter-insurance type by far the 
larger proportion are of recent origin 
and their financial soundness may not 
be without question. 

An examination of the 1922 financial 
statements of 96 exchanges comprising 
practically all of the important fire in- 
surance reciprocals in the United 
States revealed the following: Only 21 
companies out of 96 had a surplus of 
over $200,000 and 58, or over 60 per 
cent, had less than $100,000. A man 
knows that it does not take an unusu- 
al catastrophe to wipe out $50,000 to 
$100,000 even though the company does 
not operate on an extensive scale. Of 
course ‘surplus’ is not technically the 
measure of solvency of a _ reciprocal 
because of the assessment privilege. 
However, this privilege in the long run 
is more theoretical than practical. Say 
what you will, assessments are not pop- 
ular. Uncertainty has been substituted 
for certainty when you exchange a 
guaranteed premium for one contingent 
upon costs. These costs are uncertain 
in a given company and large losses 
are sure to appear in the course of 
years. Then the assessment is higher 
than the members anticipated; mis- 
understandings follow; members with- 
draw; the company is unable to meet 
outstanding losses; and bankruptcy 
follows. : 


The “objectionable features,” in the 


usual reciprocal application and con- 
tract, are: 


1. The applicant agrees that the 
incorporated attorney-in-fact shall 
have the power, in his place and 
stead, to make, subscribe, issue, 
change, modify, etc., “contracts ex- 
changing insurance,” “containing 
such terms, clauses, stipulations,” 
“as it shall deem best.” 


2. He further agrees to pay not 
only the fixed premium but to be 
liable for an assessment. It is 
sometimes provided that this as- 


Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


Company 


Your 
Company 


CAPITAL 


$12,500,000 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


FIRE, MARINE AND KINDRED INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


sessment 
again 
though 
mission 
plan. 


shall not exceed once 
the earned premium, even 
such provision is an ag. 
of the weakness of the 


3. The attorney-in-fact has the 
right to adjust and settle ajj 
losses and claims to appear for 
the subscriber in any suit...... and 

defend, compromise, settle or 
adjust the same etc., “thus plac. 
ing the attorney in the anomalous 
situation of having the right to 
compromise both sides of a claim.” 


4. The attorney is permitted to 
deduct as his full charge a 
fixed percentage such as 25 or 30 
per cent of the earned premiums, 
Although this charge is for operat- 
ing the exchange it does not truly 
represent all of the overhead. 
In other words, the attorney is a)- 
ways sure of his income, irrespec- 
tive of the profits or loss resulting 
from insurance operations. This 
would seem to be an objectionable 
feature, inasmuch as there is no 
incentive for the most efficient con- 
duct of an insurance business. 


The scheme is fundamentally mutual. 
However, the policyholders do not know 
the identity of one another although 
each has assumed an unknown liability 
to the others. It has been aptly de- 
scribed as a partnership wherein the 
partners are silent until insolvency oe- 
curs; then only does their money talk. 
Usually the members have no voice in 
the management except through an ad- 
visory board ....but since the attor- 
ney-in-fact retains the right to termin- 
ate a subscriber’s contract he can easily 
change the advice he does not like be 
cause a subscriber’s contract having 
been cancelled, he is put off the advis- 
ory board. 


Attention should now be turned to 
the assessment feature which should 
be viewed by the credit man as a con- 
tingent liability. Although the assess 
ment liability is sometimes limited, if 
the attorney retains the right to per- 
form any act in relation to a policy 
that the policyholder himself could do, 
a legal question could be raised to see 
whether the attorney could not chang? 
the liability, if he so desired. Another 
angle concerning liability might be con- 
sidered. It is provided that a summons 
may be served against the attorney, and 
he may accept process for each of the 
members. Some jurisdictions have held 
that one process on the attorney is su 
ficient to cover all of the members, I 
asmuch as the attorney is their aget 
Still another feature should be observed. 
The subscriber’s liabiliy for 103s, 0 
curring while he was a member, sul 
vives as long as the liability of the e 
change continues even though he has 
severed his connections in the meal 
time. Then, too, so-called third parly 
insurance must be considered since the 
courts have not upheld limited liability 
where third parties are concerned. 


To many bankers who have never ex 
perienced losses due to improper insur 
ance the foregoing may appear unduly 
critical but to those who have been % 
unfortunate as to have suffered 10 
from such a cause it is not neatly 
forceful enough. To those who would 
be careful and prevent loss the dangers 
have been made apparent. 
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Austin H. Decatur 


GREAT loss has fallen upon the Bos- 
ton Credit Men’s Association in the 
death of Austin H, Decatur, of Decatur 
& Hopkins Co., who for many years has 
been a@ leading factor in the credit cir- 
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$ ces of Eastern Massachusetts. For 
0 many years he served as an officer of 
x his. association and as a member of 
0 the board of directors; but whether an 
a officer, director or simply a worker in 
; the ranks, Mr. Decatur’s interest was 
t. unfailing and he could be depended 
ly upon not only for advice but to take a 
; share in the forward work of the asso- 
3 ciation. 
ng No organization can be quite the 
. same when it loses such spirit and en- 
no thusiasm as Mr. Decatur for years con- 
n- tributed. 
Bd 
tual. Wh : 
now en a Bank Fails 
ough ; 
nity (Continued from page 20) 
7 de- tin J, series of 1924. The following 
the quotations from this regulation are 
S pertinent to the point in question: 
ee in Section 3, No. 3—No Federal Re- 
, serve Bank shall receive on deposit 
n ad- or for collection any check drawn 
attor- on any non-member bank which 
rmin- cannot be collected at par in funds 
: acceptable to the Federal Reserve 
easily Bank in the district in which such 
ce be- non-member bank is located. 
aving Section 5, Terms of Collection. The 
advis- Federal Reserve Board hereby au- 
thorizes the Federal Reserve Banks 
to handle such checks subject to the 
following terms and conditions; and 
ed to each member and non-member 
should clearing bank which sends checks 
con to any Federal Reserve Bank for 
a co deposit or collection shall by such 
ASSESS action be deemed (a) to authorize 
ted, if the Federal Reserve Bank to handle 
r- such checks subject to the following 
0 pe terms and conditions, (b) to war- 
policy rant its own authority to give the 
ild do, Federal Reserve Bank such author- 
to see ity and (c) to agree to indemnify 
any Federal Reserve Bank for any 
chang® loss resulting from the failure or 
nother such sending bank to have such au- 
a con thority. 
mmons (1) Sp Poteral Reserve Bank will act 
as agent o e ban rom 
ey, and which it receives such checks 
of the and will assume no liability ex- 
held cept for its own negligence and 
ve its guaranty of prior indorse- 
is suf ments. 
ers, in- (2) A Federal Reserve Bank may 
| nt. Present such checks for payment 
age or send such checks for collec- 
yserved. tion direct to the bank on which 
oe they are drawn or at which they 
Oss, are payable, or in its discretion 
er, sul: may forward them to another 
the ex- eeent os Seer. to oo 
em for payment or sen em 
he has for collection direct to the bank 
» meal On which they are drawn or at 
? rt which they are payable. 
d pa (3) A Federal Reserve Bank may in 
ince the its discretion and at its option, 
liability either directly or through an 
1a agent, accept either cash or 
ned. bank drafts in payment of or in 
Temittance for such checks and 
ever eX shall not be held liable for any 
ey insur loss resulting from the accept- 
ance of bank drafts in lieu of 
, unduly cash, nor for the failure of the 
been 80 drawee bank or any agent to 
remit for such checks, nor for 
red 1088 the nonpayment of any bank 
, nearly draft accepted in payment or as 
1d & remittance from the drawer 
0 wou bank or any agent. 
dangers (4) Checks received by a Federal 





serve Bank on its member or 
honmember clearing banks will 
ordinarily be forwarded or pre- 
sented direct to such banks, ana 














remit or pay therefor at par in 
cash or bank draft acceptable to 
the collecting Federal Reserve 
Bank, or at the option of such 
Federal Reserve Bank, to au- 
thorize such Federal Reserve 
Bank, to charge their reserve 
accounts or clearing accounts, 
provided, however, that any 
Federal Reserve Bank may re- 
serve the right in its check col- 
lection circular to charge such 
items to the reserve account or 
clearing account of any such 
bank at any time when in any 
particular case the Federal Re- 
serve Bank deems it necessary 
to do so. 


(5) Checks received by a Federal 
Reserve Bank payable in other 
districts will be forwarded for 
collection upon the terms and 
conditions herein provided to 
,the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
district in which such checks 
are payable. 


(6) The amount of any check for 
which payment is actually and 
finally collected funds is not 
received shall be charged back 
to the forwarding bank regard- 
less of whether or not the check 
itself can be returned. 


The decision and the reguiation do 
not change the status of the depositor 
with his bank. The regulation passes 
the liability back to the bank from 
which the Federal Reserve Bank re- 
ceives the check. This will naturally 
cause similar action by that bank, un- 
cer agreement with its customers from 
whom it receives checks. It is a mat- 
ter of contract and entirely legal, 


An Individual Water Supply 
(Continued from page 15) 


in thousands of little hoards, the banks 
were powerless to prevent the panics 
which used to devastate our country. 
The power of the gola, like the power 
of the water in the streams, was largely 
running to waste. But with the estab- 
lishment of the Federal reserve reser- 
voir and its machinery, which make it 
possible to use the added credit power 
when it is needed, and at any point 
where it is needed, we find ourselves 
in possession of the greatest supply of 
reserve credit power in the world. 
That this credit power may be used 
wisely is a great responsibility, requir- 
ing fidelity to sound principles on the 
pert of the Reserve System and much 
understanding on the part of the public. 
We in the system appreciate profoundly 
the intelligent support we have re- 
ceived from the National Association of 
Credit Men. We look forward to your 
continued help in securing a better un- 
derstanding of the principles and re- 
sponsibilities which should underlie our 
operations as a bank of issue. 


YES, WE HAVE NO MORE WORRIES 


Sung at the N. A. C. M. Convention at 
Buffalo, Words by J. W.; Tune, 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas” 

Yes,We have no more worries, 

We have no more worries today. 
We've slow pay and no pay, 

Customers who won’t pay, 
And all kinds of those that can’t. 

We have the old fashioned com- 

plainer, 
Cheap discount retainer, 
But yes, we have no more worries, 

We have no more worries today. 


Steel Shelving 


Strength— Modern steel 


construction combines 
strength with light weight. 
Durability—Fire- resist- 
ive—oil, waterandwear proof. 
Simplicity— Installed or 
rearranged easily and quickly, 
with ordinary tools. 
Adaptability—Arranged 
to store any commodity. 
Economical-—10%t030% 
greater capacity. Moved or 
altered without depreciation. 
Shelving, Files, Desks, Transfer Cases, 
Safes, Counter-heights, Sectional 
ases, Accessories and Supplies. 
The General Fireproofing Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Dealers Everywhere 
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Tact and Diplomacy in 
Seeking Information 


HAT the generous exchange of in- 

formation is an essential to the 
modern credit system has been said so 
often as to become a truism. The credit 
department or banker who receives a 
request for credit information with cool 
indifference or flat refusal, is making 
the doing of business as we have de- 
veloped it, harder and more dangerous. 
Multiply refusals sufficiently and we 
slow down credit extensions seriously, 
admitting the truth of which is equival- 
ent to saying that the credit man or 
banker who meets credit requests with 
refusals is enjoying the advantages of 
that great credit-system whose devel- 
opment by his action he impedes. 


“ But all this does not mean that the 
request for credit information should 
be made as a right. It should be put 
as a courtesy which the giver is to ex- 
tend. Tact and diplomacy must be em- 
ployed because in the immedate ex- 
change of information that is takin® 
place, the person making the reques: 
usually has less to give than to get. 


If tact and diplomacy characterized 
all requests for information they would 
rarely meet with refusals. W. W. O. 


DO YOU RENDER BILLS 
AND STATEMENTS IN 
TYPEWRITTEN FORM? 


If so AKKURATE method of ac- 
_counting will spell economy in 
your department; will relieve you 
of those small details that are now 
bothering you; will give you 
ledger information in a quicker 
and more understandable form. 


Upon request we will gladly mail 
you our booklet 


“AKKURATE ACCOUNTING.” 


AKKURATE LOOSE-LEAF 
co. INC. 


81 Nassau Street, New York City 


Devisers and Manufacturers ot 
AKKURATE Self-Indexing Statement 


Ledger for and iter and the 
AKKURAT ee dice com- 


Sheets and Binders mdde for every Machine 
: Bookkeeping System. 


AN AUDIT? Is only as complete 

as the. workman- 
ship behind it. All work under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Lobell. 

CHAS. LOBELL & CO. 
Chartered Accountants and Tax Consultants 
96 Wall Street, New York City 

Washington Wilmington 


Addresses Wanted 


ADAMS, ART, former] 


of West End, 
Iowa and Kirksville, 


Missouri. 


APEL, HORACE, formerly of Glen- 
side, Pa. 

BEBEE, PAT, recently operated a con- 
fectionery store at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Now believed to be in New York City. 


BELDOCK, ALBERT, formerty of 874 
Fiatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


BELL, MAURICE, formerly of the 
United Auto Sales Company, 509 South 
Broad Stret, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BERRY, H. R., 


formerly at Vinton, 
Iowa, 


Now reported to be in California. 


BIGGS, GEORGE, former address Her- 
rin, Dllinois, 


BREARLEY, R. W., formerly at Em- 
metsburg, lowa. 


BROWN, A. F., 
Mississippi. 


ERKOWN, MAUD, formerly engaged in 
the retail millinery business at Darling- 
ton and Cheraw, South Carolina. 
reported to be located 
California. , 


BROWN, WILLIAM M., recently locat- 
ed at 216 West Lewis Street, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, 


COTE, MRS. C. L., 
Allen, Mississippi. 


EDMUNDS, MRS. PHIL, 
Greenville, Miss. 


FLEISHMAN, BENJ., 
Beach Street, Revere, 


formerly of Grace, 


at Sacramento, 


formerly of Glen 
formerly of 


formerly of 671 
Mass. 


_FREISINGER, J. E., formerly a Drug 
Glerk in Kansas City, Mo. 


GOSLEE, L. O., formerly in the sign 
business at 300 Central Viaduct, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


GREENBERG, Dr. S. H., formerly op- 
erated the Russell Drug Company, at 
Russell, Kentucky. 


HAYS, MRS. E. W., formerly of Cleve- 
land, Miss. 


HEADLEY, W. J., Salem, New Jersey. 


JENKINS, TOM, formerly located at 
Adrian, Michigan. 


JCHNSON, Mrs. 
Greenville, Miss. 


JORPLAND, NELS, recently at Nor- 
way, Iowa. Now believed to be some- 
where in. California. 


KANE, E. F., formerly at Waunetta, 
Nebraska and Stillwater, Oklahoma, 


KATZEN, MAX, formerly proprietor 
of the Lafayette Drug Company, at 2219 
7th Avenue, New York City. 


KRANZE, O. G., formerly of the Orr- 
ington Hotel Cafe, Evanston, Lllinois. 


LATINE, MRS. C., formerly of Shaw, 
Miss. 


LOOP GARAGE, operated by A. E. 
Koontz, at 201-215 Fourth Avenue, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


MARSHALL BROTHERS, 
Nebraska. 


NEEDLEMAN, D., formerly of 51 East 
Houston Street, New York City. 


PINEY BRANCH PHARMACY, INUt., 
A. W. Healy, President; Dr. Ralph 
Carbo, Vice-President; and Mrs. Ralph 
Carbo, Secretary and Treasurer, former- 
ly located at 14th Street and Cwlorado 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. CU. 


POWELL, E. N., formerly located at 
pewanen, Georgia, and Belle (ilade, 
owa, 


Cc. W., formerly of 


Wolback, 


ROSS, J. A., formerly connected with 
the National Hospital Supply Company, 


Now ° 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


ROTH, FRANK & ‘NICOLAS, belie 
to be in_ the store fixture bu: vi 
Cleveland, Ohio. usiness, in 


ROWE, MERTON, Lake Park, Towa, 


SALES CONSTRUCTION Co, INC 
Builders and Contractors, formerly oj 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


> SHULTZ, W. C., High Rock, York Co, 
‘a. ° 


SMITH, C. J., recently located at 424 
Ferry Street or North 6th Street, Eas. 
ton, Pa. 


SPATCHER, WILLIAM, formerly |p. 
cated at 107 Vesey Street, Newark, N, J. 


STEELE, CHAS. N., formerly of 5839 
Bond Street, Oakland, California, 


STRAITON, ALEXANDER, formerly in 
business as the Alberta May Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. Now believed to i¢ 
traveling for some New York house, 


SULLIVAN, R. H., former address 503 
Brandeis Theatre Building, Omaha, Ne. 
braska. Came from Kansas City where 
he was connected with a Collection 
Agency. 


SURPLUS PURCHASING SERVICE, 
formerly located at 137 East 24th Street, 
New York City. 


SYLVAN CHEMICAL WORKS, former- 
ly located at 113 University Place, New 
York City, and previous to that was at 
96 Fifth Avenue. 


SZYENAUSKI, EUGENE, formerly at 
Los Angeles, California. Previously lo- 
cated at Tabor, South Dakota, 


VOLKMUTH, GEORGE, formerly 
Phonograph Salesman and Wholesaler 
at 708 Schmidt Building, 369 5th Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Later located at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


WASOBA, C. L., believed to be some- 
where in California. 


WATSON, JAMES A.,_ formerly of 
eae, rlorida and  Meridiaa, 
ss. 


WILLIE, S. V. COMPANY, last known 
address Gardiner, Maine. 


Information Wanted 


Caution should be exercised concer- 
ing a man five feet, ten inches in height, 
weighing about 170 pounds, about thirty- 
eight or forty years old, with a particu 
larly bad set of teeth, who_ places 
orders purporting to be for the Vat 
Vieet-Mansfield Drug Company, of Men- 
phis, Tenn., and invariably asks for: 
small loan. If this party calls on you 
please get in touch with this Office. 


Parties having dealings with ALBERT 
P. MEYERS, 276 New Main Street 
Yonkers, N. Y., will please communicate 
with this Office. 


If approached by one ROBERT VAS 
DORN, formerly an employe of the Mar 
land Refining Company, of Ponca City 
Oklahoma, placing orders for the Mar 
land Refining Company and asking fo 
a temporary loan, please inform this 
Office. He has operated in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis ant 
Kansas City. Is about 220 to 
pounds in weight, 5 feet, 7 inches | 
height, ruddy complex‘on and gener 
appearance untidy. 

Members are warned regarding 
S. MARKS, formerly at 1821 Vermor! 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. : ith 

Members having had experiences ¥ 
the Wholesalers & Manufacturers Trt 
Exchange, Inc., of . Davenport, Tows, 
please communicate with the Nation! 
Office. 


Positions Wanted 


EXECUTIVE—Broad experience, - 
eral managership, credits, finances, ¢© 
References excellent. Address Adve 
tisement 961. it 

FIELD SECRETARY—Experiencel t 
one line, with a knowledge of ee a 
business acquired through years ° od 
perience in the advertising departme 
of two leading newspapers, seeks 
ciation connection. Address Adve 
ment 962. 


Help Wanted 


ASSISTANT CREDIT MAN—By cont 
located near Detroit, making ° 
equipment, etc. State age, nation 
religion, single or married and any 
information you wish to give. & 
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CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER 
OR ASSISTANT—Age 27, single. Five 
ears’ experience as assistant credit and 
eollection manager with large manufac- 
turing concern, open for new connection. 
New York University training. A thor- 
ough, practical and theoretical training 
in all phases of credit granting and col- 
lecting places the advertiser in the fore- 
front of his profession. Salary accord- 
ing to responsibilities of position. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 947. 


CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER— 
Fifteen years’ experience, can handle 
large Office force, thorough credit man 
and executive, familiar with machine 
bookkeeping, collections and all office 
routine. References. Address Adver- 
tisement 948. 


CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER— 
Your firm is one which perhaps can use 
the services of a young man 28 with 
broad business education with a number 
of years’ experience as office and credit 
manager with one of the largest con- 
cerns of its kind in New England. Has 
a well founded knowledge of business 
laws, sales promotion work, handling of 
credits and collections, and office man- 
agement; excellent correspondent; A-1 
references. Salary $3,500. Personal in- 
terview requested. Address Advertise- 
ment 949. 


CREDIT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT— 
Eleven years’ experience in credit and 
collection work with large and promin- 
ent manufacturig concerns. Excellent 
references. Address Advertisement 950. 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT ASSISTANT— 
Young man 23, nine years general office 
experience, three years in credit depart- 
ment; experienced bookkeeper, cashier 
and correspondent. Desires connection 
with a progressive concern where ini- 
tiative and accuracy are essential. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 951. 


EXECUTIVE—American, age 34, mar- 
ried, well educated, tactful, industrious, 
possessing initiative and ability, fully 
conversant with credits, collections, fi- 
nances, present-day conditions and meth- 
ods, broad gauged, clear-thinking and 
eficient—seeks connection with a house 
requiring these qualifications. Will go 
anywhere; available now, through ex- 
ceptional circumstances, for legitimate 
proposition. What can you offer, Ad- 
dress Advertisement 952. 


CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER OR 
ASSISTANT—Position desired by young 
man, thoroughly experienced. Must 
have opportunity for advancement. Lo- 
cation in or around Boston, Mass. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 953. . 


OFFICE MANAGER—Accounting and 
Credits, systematizing. Several years’ 
experience, clothing, furnishings and 
kindred lines throughout the United 
States. Address Advertisement 954. 


CREDIT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT— 
Thorough knowledge of credits, account- 
ing, statistics, etc. College education. 
Ten years’ practical experience; fully 
competent in bank and commercial 
credits, executive, tactful and progress- 
i Age 36. Address Advertisement 


CREDIT MAN—Five years’ successful 
experience in the handling of credits 
and collections in the automotive trade, 
is open for connection. Has a thorough 
knowledge of all work pertaining to the 
successful operation of a credit depart- 
ment. Address Advertisement 956. 


CREDIT MANAGER—Six years’ experi- 
ence in mercantile credits and collec- 
tions. Accountant and familiar with the 
duties of a corporation treasurer. Seeks 
connection with a progressive concern 
48 credit manager or assistant. Con- 
structive and well educated. Location 
New York City. Salary $3000. Address 
Advertisement 957. 


CREDIT MAN—Capable, efficient and 
familiar with modern credit and collec- 
on methods as used by leading manu- 

urers and wholesale houses. Six 
years’ practical experier.ce and close as- 

tion with credit work. At present 
assistant to treasurer of nationally 
known specialty house; desires opportu- 
nity to systematize and run credit and 
collection department. New York City 
% vicinity. Address Advertisement 958. 


GREDIT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT— 
oung man, married, has had five suc- 
ul years’ experience in all phases 
credit work. Excellent references. 


also take charge of accounting de- 


artment, as he is experienced in this 
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Directory of Officers 
Affiliated Branches National Association 
of Credit Men 


Note: A. C. M. means Association of Credit Men 


ALABAMA, Digminghore—Bicmingham ac. 
_ 2, TF. - Ormond, Earle Bros. ; 
Sec.-Mgr., R. H. Eggleston, 
serve Life Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Mobile—Mobile Credit Men’s Assn. 
Pres,, H. F. Baldwin, Gulf Gro. Co.; Sec. ; 
J. G. Goodman, 415-416 State Office Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Montgomery—Montgomery A. C 
M. Pres.. C. H. Cook, Solomon Bros. ; 
Sec., I. M. Holloway, 421 Sheperd Bldg. ; 
Asst. Sec., Arthur Walker. 

ALABAMA, Selma—Selma A. C. M. _Pres., 
W. I. Bloch, Bloch Bros.; Sec., R. S. Car- 
others, Selma Hardware Co. 

ARIZONA, Phoenix—Arizona Wholesalers’ 
Board of Trade, Phoenix. Pres., Geo. O. 
Miller, Arizona Hdw. Supply Co.; Sec., 
Homer F. Allen, Nat. Bank of Arizona Bldg. 

ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. C. 
M. Pres., C. A. Goodwin, Williams-Echols 
D. G. Co.; Sec., Emmett Vick, Speer Hard- 
ware Co.; Asst. Sec., Mrs. E. M. Brogdon, 
313 Merchants’ Bank Bldg. 

ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock A. C. 
M. Pres., R. M. Williams, Thos. Cox & 
Sons Mach. Co., J. M. McFarlane, Ameri- 
can Grocer Co.; Asst. Sec. A. Brooks- 
Gardner, 239 Hall Bldg. 

CALTFORNTA, Loe Angeles—tI.ns Anceles A 
C. M. Pres., W. W. Grether, Grether & 
Grether, Inc.; Sec., E. L. Ide, 312 East 
Third St.; Asst. Sec, Mrs. Blanche L. 


Tuffield. 

CALIFORNIA, San Diego—Credit Association 
ef San Diego. Pres., R. H. Buel, Buel-Town 
Co.; Sec., Carl O. Retsloff, 573 Spreckles 


CALIFORNIA 
‘A. C. M. ‘Pres., C. H. Merrill, Holbrook, 
Merrill & Stetson; Sec., Felix S. Jeffries, 
605 Wells Fargo Bldg.; Asst. Sec., D. G. 
Brown. 

COLORADO, Denver—Denver A. C. M. Pres., 
R. E. Gentry. Tritsch Hdwe Co.; Sec., H 
A. Bromley, Cluett-Peabody Co., Inc.; Asst. 
Sec., David F. Lowe. 414 Empire Bldg. 

COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. Pres., 
——-; Sec, Mr. Riley, Pueblo Flour 
+ dy Asst. Sec., F. L. Taylor, 747 Thatcher 
Ride. 


CONNECTICUT Associations of Credit Men, 
Arthur B. Leach. Joint Secretary, 508 Mal- 
lev Bldg.. New Haven, Conn. 

CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport—Bridgeport A. C. 
M. Pres.. Howard T. Siegrist, 1089 Broad 
St.; Sec., J. E. Kohler, American Fabrics 


Co. 

CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford A. C. M. 
Pres., E. S. Pierce, Pierce, Inc.; Sec.. ‘ 
W. Vanderwarker, Hartford Merchants 
Mercantile Co, 


Lincoln Re- 


San Franciseo—San Francisco 


“ CONNECTICUT. New Haven—New Haven A 


Cc. M. Wm. E. Hilliard, New Haven Trap 
Rock Co.; Sec., Wm. E. Fertman, G. & O. 


Mfg. Co. 

DIST. OF COTUMBTA, Washington—Wash- 
ington, A. C. M. Pres., Frank W. White, 
Nat. Elec. Supply Co.; Sec., R. Preston 
Shealey, 725 Colorado Bldg.; Asst. Sec., 
Jno. A. Reilly. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Jacksonville A. C. M. 
Pres., Frank W. Norris, Barnett Nat. Bank; 
Sec., H. W. Reno, 37 West Adams St. 


FLORIDA. Pensacola—Pensacola Credit Men’s 
Assn.; Pres.. H. S. Lurton, Lurton-Hardaker 
Co.; Sec., L. L. Fabisinski, 205 American 
Nat. Bank Bldg. 

FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Pres., 
N. M. Mcleran, C. B. Witt Co.; Sec., 
R. G. T.amberton. G. Norman Baughman 
Co.; Mer... S. B. Owen, 4-5-6 Roberts Bldg. 


GEORGTA, Atlanta—Atlarta A. ©. M_ Pree. 
F. B. Ramey, The Texas Co.; Sec, C. 
— 503 Chamber of Commerce 


GEORGIA. Augusta—Augusta A.C. M_ Pree. 
ohn Phinizy, Augusta Drug Co.; Sec., R. 
. Heath, Heath, Bolster & Turner; Asst. 

Sec., W. B. Oliver, 313 Lamar Bldg 
GEORGTA, Macon—Macon A. C. M.  Pres., 
J. W. Roberts, Adams Bros. Co.; Sec., 
Candler A. Brooks, Fourth Natl Bank; 
Asst. Sec., A. F. McGhee, 5 Jaques Bldg. 
GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah A. C. M. Pres.. 
FE. M. Frank. Frank & Co.; Sec., L. R. 
Buckner, P. O. Box 1316. 
IDAHO. Boise—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. Pres., 
Cc. F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec., D. 
T. A. Dirks, 216-218 Boise City National 


ILLINOIS. Chicu~o—Chicago A. C. M. Pres., 
James M. Judson, Sinclair Refining Co.; 
Sec., J. F. O’Keefe, Suite 944-949 First 
National Bank Bldg., 38 So. Dearborn St. 

ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. Pres. 
Le Willis, Decatur Mfg Co., Sec., Elmer 
F. Major, Natl. Bank of Decatur. 

ILLINOIS, Galesburg—Galesburg A. C. M. 
Pres., James Marks. Weinherg Rrac.: 
Sec., J. Willis Peterson, 518 Bank of Gales- 
burg Bigg. 

ILLINOIS, Peoria —Penria A. C. M Pree. 
a am _Socne Gasoline & Oil Co.; 
Sec.. H. F. Sehmer, 229 So. Jefferson ye. 

ILLINOIS. Quincy—Quincy A. & M. Fonte 
F. A, Wolf, Wolf Mfg. Co.; Sec., Frank 
Rothgeb, Quincy Confectionery Co. 

ILLINOIS, SpringSeld—Sprinafield a... 2. 
Pres., Harry Smith, Hal M. Smith & Son: 
Sec., F. J. Sherman, Armour & Co.; Asst. 
Sec., Miss Louise Murphy, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

INDIANA. FEvansville—Evancville A. C. M. 
Pres., Herbert Leich, Chas. Leich & Co.; 
Sec., C. Howard Saberton, 607-610 Old Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 

INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. M. 
Pres., Earl E. Reeves, Ft. Wayne Drug Co.; 
Sec.. Arthur W. Parry. 611 Shoaff Bladg. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis—Indianapolis A. C. M. 
Pres., O. A. Farthing, Efroymson & Wolf: 
oe. Mgr., V. L. Wright, 509 Peoples Bank 


Idg. 

INDTANA. South Rend—South Rend A. C M. 
Pres., Henry H. Heimann, Kawneer Mfg. 
Co., Niles, Mich.; Sec., G. W. Seybold, 
412 J. M. S. Bldg. 

INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C. 
M. Pres.,-A. E. Pearce, E. H. Bindley 
& Co.; Sec., Henry E. Meyer, Morris 

IOWA Baki Burl 

, Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. Pres., 
C. F. Sutor, Chittenden & Eastman on: 
Sec., Max Conrad, Hedge Block. 

IOWA, Cedar Ranids—Cedar Ranide A C M™. 
Pres., P. A. Hoyt, Penick & Ford, Ltd.; 
Sec., C. F. Luberger, 504 Mullin Bldg. 

IOWA, Davenport—Davenport A. C. M. Pres., 
Wm. Blaser, Independent Baking Co.; Sec.. 
H. B. Betty, 401 Putnam Bldg. 

IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M 
Pres., L. H. Robinson, Pratt Paper Co.; 
Sec., Don E. Neiman, 1121 Fleming Bldg. 

TOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. Pres.. 
George Bullock. McKee Marks Cigar Co.: 
Sec., Wm. A. Hunt, Suite 3, Phoenix Trust 


Bldg. 

TOWA. Siore Citv—Sioux City A. C. M. Pres.. 
F. W. Klempnauer, Hanson Glass & Paint 
Co.; Sec., M. C. Lange, Knapp & Spencer 


3 Asst. Sec., P. A. Lucey, P. O. Box 

461, 

TOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. Pres., 
A. E. Stull, Waterloo & Cedar Falle Union 
an Co.; Sec., G, B. Worthen, 412 L. & J. 

g. 

KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. M. Pres.. 
Arthur E. Mvers, Grant & Billingsley Fruit 
fFo0.; Sec.. Walter G. Wintle, “. E. Potts 
Drug Co.; Asst. Sec., M. E. Garrison, 901 
First National Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington A. C. M. 
Pres., H. R. Douglas, E. L. Martin & Co.: 
Sec., John D. Allen, 412 Fayette National 
Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville A. C. M. 
Pres., Fred W. Edwards, Bush-Krebs Co.; 
oe. W. Hagan, 3rd Floor, Kenyon 

x. 

LOUISTANA. New Orleans—New Orleans A. 
C. M. Pres., Chas. H. Hamilton, Merchants 
Coffee Co.: Sec., T. J. Bartlette, 608 Youis- 
iana Bank Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Chas. G. Cobb, 

MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. C. M. 
Pres., Martin J. Kohn, Carriage & Toy Co.: 
Sec., Ira L. Morningstar, 301 West Red- 


wood St. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Boston Credit 
Men’s Assn. Pres.. Oscar T. Erickson, 
The Carter’s Ink Co.; Sec, Herbert A. 
Whiting, 136 Federal St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield — Western 
Massachusetts A. C. M. Pres.. F. H. Rich, 
Springfield Commercial Body Co.. Sec., W. 
J. Sunn, Baker Extract Co.; H. E. Morton, 
33 Ashmont St., Joint Secretary with Wor- 
cester. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Worcester_ A. 
C. M. Pres., Paul Fielden. The Norton Co. ; 
Sea, Neal A. Mitchell, Howard Bros. Mfg. 
Co. ; Toint Sec.. H. E. Morton, 33 Ashmont 


Cain 
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MICHIGAN, Detroit—vetroit A. C. M. Pres., 
Orville L. Hatt, Bank of Sain Sec., 
O.: A, Montgomery, 2012 First National 
Bank Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids A. 
Cc, M. Pres., T. Earle Porter, C. O. Porter 
Machy. Co.; Asst. Sec., Edw. DeGroot, 450 
Houseman Bldg. 

aCeeeAy, Jackson—Jackson A. C. M. Pres., 
L. F. ff, Jaxon Steel Products Co.; 
Sec.- om Robert Coe, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. C. M. 
Pres.. H. J. Broomhall, Kalamazoo Loose 
Leaf Binder Co.; Sec, Treas., F. G. Dewey, 
Kalamazoo City Savings Bank. 

MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansing A. C. M. Pres., 
Clarence A. Schray, American State Sav- 
ings Bank; Sec., F. G. Hathaway, Worden 
Grocer Co. 

MICHIGAN, Saginaw-Bay City—Northeastern 
Michigan A. C. M. Pres., H. T. Braun. 
Bradstreet Co. Bay City; Sec, A. H. 
Luedemann, Armour & Co., Saginaw. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. C. M. (Du- 
luth-Superior). Pres., J. T. Dolan, Dolan- 
Horton Co., Superior, Wis.; Sec, E. G. 
Robie, 415-19 Lonsdale Bldg., Duluth. 

MINNESOTA, TS oe 
M. Pres., Olmem, Minneapolis Drug 
Ce.: Ses. J. t Brown P. O. Box 1602. 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. 
Pres., A. E. Thompson, Fairbanks, Morse & 
coe Sec., Geo. C. Power, St. Paul Electric 


‘oO. 

MISSISSIPPI, Meridian—Mississippi A, C. M. 
Pres., H. J. Meyer, Marks-Rothenberg & 
Co.; Sec. S. H. McClary, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A. C. 
M. Pres., J. S. Covert, Interstate Casket 
Co. Sec., E. Adam, 315 Hall pe» 

MISSOURI, "St. Joseph—St. Joseph A 
Pres. 5 Smith, John D. YAR 
Dry *Gaske Co. Mrs. Ida Reed, 
Douglas Candy Co. 

MISSOURI. St. Touis—St. Louis A. C. M. 
Pres, A. E. Fisher, Arrerican Bed Co.; 
Sec., Orville Livingston, 510 Locust St, 

MONTANA, Billings—Montana-Wyoming A. C. 
M. Pres., A. L. a Northwestern Dis- 
tributing Co.; Sec., Raymond Hough, P. O. 


Box 1184, 
MONTANA, —— ae A. C. M. . BE 
ae mail to 


D. Newman, L. Cohn Co. ; 
See Montana Hdw. Co. ; 
Asst. Sec., J. M. Evans, Jr., 114 W. Park St. 
MONTANA, Great Falls—Northern Montana 
A. C. M. Pres., C. L. Jackett, Royal Mill- 
ing, Co. ; Sec-Mgr., e L. Voelker, 422 Ford 


Bidg. 

MONTANA, Helena—Helena A. C. ty 
M. V. Wilson. Helena Hdw. Con ‘Sec. 
M. Holter, Holter Hdw. Co.; Asst. = 
P. G. Schroeder, 9 Pittsburgh’ an 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. Pres., 
J. S. Tupper, Cornell Supply Ce; Sec., 
Guy C. Harris. Schwartz Paper Co. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha A. C. M. 
Pres., J. T. Cunningham, Pioneer Glass & 
Paint Co.; Sec., G. C. McDonald, Omaha 
Creckery Co.; Mgr., G. P. Horn, 411-413 
Wilkinson Bldg. 

NEW JERSEY, peer sent Jersey A. C. 
~ a > 4 Sherwin-Williams 
Co. : A. Boyae, » 23 Central Ave. 

NEW YORK. ane Ae A. C. M. Pree 
Ambrose E. Domser, G. W. Van Slyke & 
Horton ; Sec., Jas. E. Dearstyne, Dearstyne 
Bros. Tobacco Co. 

NEW YORK. ee A. 

Ira D. Johnson 
ko 


Sec., Howard c 

. County Bank Bldg. 

NEW YORK, New Tutenttes York Credit 
Men’s Assn. Pres., L. Medler, Atlas 
Portland Cement Co.; Sec., A. H. Alexander, 
326 Broadwa: 

NEW YORK, |, Rochester—Rochester A, ©. M. 
Se ef D anes. z 205 Wide - Big 
ec., Ira \ ngsbury, ilder B) 

NEW YORK, Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. ag. 
ne . a 4 , ane soe Ruitting 

orp.; Sec., tau errell-Soule Co. 

NEW YORK, Utica—Utica A. C. M.  Pres.. 
Herbert R Hemmens, Utica Trust & Deposit 

Sec. ; Bae H. McKnight, Chamber of 


theteiaeen B 
NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Charlotte A. 


- Pres., L. C. Barwell, Cotton Belt 
Candy oe: Sec.-Mgr., . Sloop, 21 So. 


Coliege 
woah CAROLINA, Greensboro—Greensboro 


. Patterson, The 
Race Co. ; se. John W. Trimble, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
NORTH CAROLINA, Salisbury—Salisbury A. 
C. M. Pres., L. C. Wallace, V. Wallace 
& Sons; G. E. Wilkinson, Sec., P. O. 
Box 64. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Winston-Salem—Wins- 
ton-Salem A. C. M. Pres., N. W. Curl, 
Brown-Rogers Co.; Sec- treas., _ 


Va--—- 


Sec. ; 


NORTH panera Fargo—Fargo A. C. M. 
Pres., A. Comstock, Merchants Natl. 
Bank; Sec. Tr, j. N. 
chester Biscuit Co. 

aQETa: DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand Forks 
A. M. Pres., Oscar Lystad, Lystad & 
Redick: Sec., * F, Kennedy, Grand Forks. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
Pres., G. R. VanSickle, Adjustment Service 
Co.; Sec., Ed, A, Seefeldt, Stone Ordean 
Wells Co. 

OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. Pres., 

The Lunkenheimer Co.; 


ae 4 a 
Byland, Citizens National 


re. = ‘ 
OHIO. ‘Cleveland—Cleveland A. s - 
J. W. Meriam, Lincoln Elec. Co.; 
D. W. Cauley, 322 Engineers’ Bldg. 


OHIO, See A. C. M. Pres., 
C. H. Benbow, Monypeny-Hammond Co.; 
Sec., J. P. Fagan, 514 Clinton Bldg. 

OHIO, ’Dayton—Dayton A. & ; we 2. 
oO: Pansing, Delco-Light Co.; Sec., A. M. 
Barrett, 707 Schwind Bldg. 

OHIO, Portsmouth—Portsmouth A. C. M 
Pres., o Watson Goddard, Selby Shoe Co.; 
Sec.. A. Leichner, Standard Supplv Co. 

OHIO, Toledo Toledes ae Pres., H. T. 
Fulton, Blodgett-Beckley Ce: ; Sec., George 
B. Cole, National Ridg. 

OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown A. C. M. 
Pres., G. G. Treat, Bessemer Limestone & 
Cement Co.; . B. Doyle, 1105-7 
Mahoning Nat. Bank Bldg. 

aa Oklahoma City—Oklahoma City 

Pres., Claude Schofield, J. B. 
Burwell Supply Co.; Sec.-Mgr., A. L. 
Smith, 713 Herskowitz Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. _ Pres.. 
Cc. E. McCune. King’s Restaurant & Hotel 
Supply Co.; Sec. V. P. Wilson, 420-421 
Central Natl. Bank Bidg. 

OREGON. Portland—Portland A. C. M. _Pres.. 
J. L. Talbot, M. Seller & Co.; Sec., B. F. 
Wagner, Pacific Coast Biscuit Co.; Execu- 
tive Secretary, W. Redman, Pittock Block. 

PERNSTLY AREA. ‘Allentown—L ehigh Valley 

c. Pres., John ~ a Ba” 
2s Paper Co.; Sec., J . J. Reinhard, 
402 Hunsicker Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Altoona—Altoona A. C. M. 
Pres, Wm. Blake, Wm. W. Blake Co.; 
pee. iiss Elizabeth W. Smith, Hollidays- 


PENNOYLVANIA, Sggetoherg geeioos A. 
C. M. Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 So. 2nd St.: 
a D . Parthemore, care Moorhead 

PENNSYI ST ANTIA. Johnstown—Johnstown A. 

. M. Pres., W. Johnson, W. E. John- 
; Sec., R. H. Coleman, 409-10 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle—New Castle 
A. & Pres., Frank W. Smith, Natl. 
Bank of Lawrence County; Sec., Roy 
Tamison, 322 Safe Ptladetph & Trust Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, delphia— Philadelphia 

A. C. M. Pres., C. Peterson, Wm. Cramp 
& Sons Shir & Engine Bldg. Co.; Sec, 
David A. Longacre, 1011 Chestnut St. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittshurgh—Pittsburgh A. 

Cc. M. Frank ©. Demmler, Demmler 
I. MacQueen, 1213 
Cham! ber of Commerce Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Reading—Reading A. C. 

M. Pres. Ts iy Lemon and Frank- 

= Sts. ; a ; "Adams, Vanity Fair 


Silk Mill 
PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—Lackawanna A. 
. Pres., Chas. Muller, Scranton Lace 
co : 2 See. om M. Wright, 323 Coal Ex- 
change 
PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes- Barre—Wilkes-Barre 
C. M. Pres. E. . Rosser, Kin aon 
Bank’ & ‘Trust Co., Sec., Geo. H. Mc 
nell, 316-320 Miner’s Bank Bldg. 
Bnops | ISLAND, Providence—Providence A. 
M. Pres., Chas. Bamforth, Davol 
Rubbe Co; Se, CG EB. Austin, Jr., 
. H. arene & Co.; Asst. Sec., Harry R. 


orrissey. Wey Street. 

SOUTH "CAROLINA, Columbia—Columbia 
Wholesalers’ Credit Assn. Pres., Jas. F. 
Goggan, C. C. Pearce & Co.; Sec., mm. <. 
Cross, 703 Gervais St. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville — Piedmont 
Credit & Adjustment Bureau. Pres., Perry 

won Pearce, Woods & Co.; Sec.-Treas., 
C. Bentley, 210-212 Capers Bldg. 
souTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux Falls 
Cc. M. Pres.» R. E. Owen, Haley 
Neeley Co. ; John Lewandowski, 
Loose- Wiles ‘biscuit Co. 
ttanooza—Chattanooga A. C. 
fe * = D. Walter, First Trust & 
Savings Bank; Sec., J. H. McCallum, 809 
Broad St. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. 
Pres., F. E. Barkley, J. O. Tilley, Gillespie, 
Shields & Co.; Sec., R. E. Batey, P. O. 
Box, 780, Knoxville. 

TENNESSEE, Memphie—Manetis A, -€. 
Pres., How: L. Moore, Malone & Fiyde: 
Sec., J. P. McDonald, 773 Shrine Bldg. ; 


"Jensen, care Man- 


Pres.., 
Sec., 


Bros. a. “Sec., 
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TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashvill 
Pres., R. P. Crockett, Rick ied, c M. 
Shoe Co.; Sec., J. B. Sanders, at 
& Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss Mary 
TERAR, Austin—Austin A. C. 
W. Tod, 120 East 4th a: 
TEXAS, Fithian A, 
L. Cohen, nent, Dy c. i Bs 
:- i 
Bide. Sgins, 315 Gilbert 
Association. Pres., John W 
Drug Co.; Sec., E. F. Anderson, Chamber 


Stahlman Bldg. 
P " 
Bewley. P. O. Box 1 ec, wee 
tion Co.; Sec., H 
TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit 
. Allen, 
of Commerce Bldg. 


Tae, El Paso—Tri-State A. C. M. 

> - Martin, Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Cg; 
"M. W. Clark, 622-23 Caples ron 

TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. € 
Pres., H. R. Elbert, Waples- — + Gre 
Co.; Sec., E. G. Parker, Za Box 218, 

TEXAS, Houston—Houston A. é “M. 
John Dreaper, South Texas Commercial Ng 
og Bank; Sec.-Mgr., Chas. deSola, 315 

First National Bldg. 

TEXAS, _ Antonio—San Antonio A. C, M. 

Pres., N Goldsmith, Gugenheim-Goldsmith 
Co. ; Sen. ee Henry A. Hirschberg, 313 
Alamo Natl. Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., G. BR. 
Stubblefield, Waco Dry Goods Co.; Sec, 
C. Roebuck, R. G. Dun & Co. 

TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. C. M 
Pres., Cc. D. Whitley, care Carroll B; ey 
Robinson & Gates Co.; | Mgr., ifs 
Thomas, 820 City National Bank 

UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain 
M. Pres., F. S. Walden, Strevell- Ra 
Hdw. Co.; Sec., Geo. E. Forrester, U. & 
Fuel Co.;Asst. Sec., Thos. O. Sheckell, 
1411 Walker National Bank Bldg. 

Ving A he Bristol—Bristal 4 

M. Pres., Paul Harrell, Taylor-Christian 
Hat Co. ; Geo. D. Helms, Gibson 
Candy Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. 
Pres., L. Mann, J. W. Ould Co.; Sec. 
Tr., C. G. Baber, Fields-Watkins Co, 

VIRGINIA, Norfol— Norfolk Tidewetes Ka 
M. K. Dominion 
Tobacco eT Sec., M. — 4 Kingan & 

Gen. Mgr, Shel Shelton ": Woodard, 22i. 

2’ Brokers xcha: 


VIRGINIA. Retreat tian’ A. = 
Pres., B. Frank Dew, Natl. State & 
Bank & Trust Co.; Sec.-Megr., d; P. 
nethy, 210-211 Broadway Natl. Bank 

VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke A. c M. 
P. Stonesifer, Natl. Exchange Bank; 
Treas., H. W. Hobson, Roanoke City 


Inc. 

aes agg ina Seattle—Seattle A. C. 
Pres., J. Bennett, Whiton 
Co. ; Sec, B. B. Genung, 507 Railway Ex 
change Bldg. 

WASHI GTON, Spokane—Spokane Merchants 
Association. 'Pres., N. Martin, The Har 
elwood Co.; Sec. “Treas., J. D. Meikle, 

y Bldg.; F. A. Stolz, Asst. Sec. 
WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Wholesalers’ A € 
M. . Horace V. X. Wright, Tacom 

Gro. Co.; Edward B. 


Box 1207. 
WEST —_ Bluefield—Bluefield A. © 
, C. A. Cawley, Bluefield 
Co. ; Sec., a Ms Campbell, P. O. Box 
WEST "VIRGINIA Charleston—Charleston A 
= Pres., H. F. Shepherd, Motor Gi 
Seosty Co.; Sec.-Treas., Lee H. Henke, 
Roo Capital City Bank Bldg. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central West 
M C. Gribble 


Vir; , a, ©. 
Wile co Candy Co.; U. R. Hofims 
Unicn Bank Bid 


g- 

WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Huntingi" 
A. C. M. Pres. C. B. Kinkead, 
Furniture Co.; Sec., Cc. C. Harrold, 
Fourth Ave 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—Parkentamt 
Marietta A. C. M. Pres., B. Sander 
Peerless Mill Co. Sec., J. L. T ongmire, 
Bradstreet Co., Pateeiiinns W. Va. 

WEST VIRGINIA, ge ford. ih AC 


Robert 
ggg as Sec. W. B. 
Bl 2th and Main Sts. = 
wart ARGINTA, Williamson— Willi nA 
C. M. Pres., FW. Burmeister, ime ve 
Gro. Co; Sec. -Treas., Robt. H. C . 
Mountain State Candy Co. ong 
baler: tag Fond du c—Fond és 
- M. Pres., Stenz, The Zin 
Seo" Arnim Mauthe, Northern we 
WISCONSIN, Green ‘Bay—Wholesale res 
Men’s Association of Green Bay. P 
ge oe a. Innes Co.; Sec: a 
B. , Kellogg National Bank.Biay 
WISCONSIN: Milwaukee — Milwankee AU! 
M. Pres., S. C. Greusel, G.-Q. Electri¢: 
Sec., James G. Romer, 605 Mayer Bi 
WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. G 
Pres., F. S. Lamb, Lamb, Graham. 
, Chas. D. Breon, Rooms 6-7,7 


Sec. Sy 


Sec., Lung, P. 0 


Sec., 





Sn nee eT 





